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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stallg. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
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JT is being asserted in many quarters that the ex-German Emperor 

cannot be tried because he has not committed any act which 
before the war was recognized cs a punishable offence. ‘He cannot 
be arraigned as a criminal except on some ex post facto declaration 
of International Law. But ex post facto declarations of law are 
unjust by the universal admission of mankind.’ Very possibly this 
line of argument applies to the gencral accusation that William II. 
entered upon the war inspired by a wicked and tyrannical policy 
and one contrary to the best interests of humanity. But though the 
Kaiser cannot be tried merely for being a wicked man, he can be 
tried, 2s we showed last week, for specifie acts contrary to the rules 
of war and to the solemn Agreements made by the Powers at the 
Hague to prevent certain definitive War Crimes, 
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The rules and Agreements in regard to War Crimes are laid down 
in the official Manual of Military Law, compiled and published 
by our War Office on behalf of the British nation (1914). This 
book is a very carefully prepared summary of what is binding 
upon us and other States. The British Government as a whole, 
and not merely the War Office, are responsible for what appears in 
it. Here is our solemn official definition of War Crimes :— 


“441. The term ‘ War Crime’ is the technical expression for 
such an aet of enemy soldiers and enemy civilians as may be visited 
by punishment on capture of the offenders. It is usual to employ 
this term, but it must be emphasized that it is used in the technical 
military and legnl sense only, and not in the moral sense. For 
elthough some of these acts, such as abuse of the privileges of the 
Red Cross bedge, or the murder of prisoners, may be disgraceful, 
yet others, such as conveying informetion about the enemy, may be 
highly patriotic and praiseworthy. The enemy, however, is in any 
cese entitled to punish these ects as War Crimes. 


_ 442. War Crimes may be divided into four different classes :— 
(i.) Violations of the recognized rules of warfare by members of 
the armed forces, (ii.) Illegitimate hostilities in arms committed 
by individuals who are not members of the armed forces. 
{ui.) Espionage and war treason. (iv.) Marauding. 


443. The more important violations are the following :— 
Making use of poisoned and otherwise forbidden arms and ammuni- 
tion; killing of the wounded; refusal of quarter; treacherous 
request of quarter; maltreatment of dead bodies on the battle- 
field ; ill-treatment of prisoners of war; breaking of parole by 
prisoners of war; firing on undefended localities ; abuse of the 
flag of truce; firing on the flag of. truce; abuse of the Red Cross 
flag and badge, and other violations of the Geneva Convention ; 
use of civilian clothing by troops to conceal their military character 
(luring battle; bombardment of hospitals and other privileged 
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buildings ; improper use of privileged buildings for military pur- 
poses ; poisoning of wells and streams; pillage and purposeless 
destruction ; ill-treatment of inhabitants in occupied territory. 
It is important, however, to note that members of the armed forces 
who commit such violations of the recognized rules of warfare as 
are ordered by their Government or by their commander are not 
wer criminals and cannot therefore be punished by the enemy. 
He may punish the officials or commanders responsible for such 
orders if they fall into his hands, but otherwise he may only resort 
to the other means of obtaining redress whieh are dealt with in this 
chapter.” 


In view of these provisions, it is impossible to call the proposal 
to arraign the Kaiser a proposal for ex post facto law. The methods 
of trying War Criminals, and the punishments which may be 
inflicted upon them, are set forth in the following paragraphs 
of the same chapter—i.e., that dealing with ‘The Laws and 
Usage of War” :— 

“449, Charges of War Crimes may be dealt with by military 
courts or by such courts as the belligerent concerned may determine. 
In every case, however, there must be a trial before punishment, 


and the utmost care must be taken to confine the punishment to the 
actual offender, 


450. All War Crimes are liable to be punished by death, but a 
more lenicnt penalty may be pronounced. Corporal punishment 
is excluded, and cruelty in any form must be avoided. The punish- 
ment should be deterrent, but great severity may defeat its own ends 
by driving the population to rebellion. 

451. In pronouncing a sentence of imprisonment it need not be 
taken into consideration whether there is a probability of the prisoner 
being released at the end of the war. There is no right to claim 
release, and it would not be in the interests of humanity to grant 
such right, for otherwise belligerents would be forced to carry 
out capital punishment in many more cases than is now usually 
necessary.” 

It may be bad policy, or vindictive, to try the Kaiser for War 
Crimes, but it is clearly not unjust or illegal. 

It is annovnecd that Sir Douglas Haig is to land at Dover on 
December 20th. We have read something in the newspapers about 
preparations at Dover to receive him, but what about preparations 
elsewhere ? A most unfortunate impression has been made upon 
the majority of the nation by the very scant praise which the 
Government have given to Sir Douglas Haig. There is still time 
to remove this impression. We call to mind various pictures—not 
very good pictures, most of them—of British Generals who had 
distinguished themselves in foreign campaigns being received on 
their return to England by exalted personages. What is to happen 
in the case of Sir Douglas Haig, who has won the greatest victory in 
by far the greatest of wars? If the British public do not already 
appreciate the truth about Sir Douglas Haig, they will learn to do so 
when more of the history of the war is written. Much the greater 
part of the fighting in the culminating stages of the war was done 
by the British Army, and that Army was probably the most highly 
tinished fighting instrument that has ever been seen on a battletield. 


We do not go beyond the mark in saying this, and of course do 
not make any invidious comparisons with the French. The French 
had a great conscript army at the beginning of the war when we 
had very little indeed to put beside it except the noble * Con- 
tcmptibles.” The French, in our judgment, are the most truly 
martial nation in the world; but it was inevitable under the con- 
ditions that the French blow in the war should be spent earlier 
than ours. All this has been most graciously and generously 
admitted by Marshal Foch, who informed Sir Douglas Haig that 
“the decisive blows’ were delivered by the British Army. It was 
the genius of Marshal Foch which enabled these decisive blows to be 
struck at the right place and at the very right moment. But it 
was Sir Douglas Haig, and no other man, who trained and nerved 
the arm which struck the blows. Is not this to be recognized in the 
most public and official manner ? It is not good for a nation that 
its great men should pass without great honour. We hope the 
Government will see what is due to Sir Douglas Haig, but if we 
are wrong it will still be within the power of the public themselves 
to show in no uncertain way the esteem in which they hold him. 


The Prime Minister, speaking at Bristol on Wednesday, stated that 
the Military Service Act, passed in order to mect a great emergency, 
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would lapse, and there was no intention to renew it. Whether | the grave military and political anxieties of Decen 


Conscription in any form would be required in the future would 
depend upon the terms of Peace. The existence of great conscript 
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aber, 1916, and 
the reorganization of the Government, in which process there was 
“no scramble for the chief place” ; the reinforcing of the Govern. 


armies on the Continent provoked the war. The Government would | ment by business men, making “a very good mixture”; the 


propose at the Peace Conference the abolition of those large armies 


collaring and gradual suppression of the submarine menace; tho 


which, unlike the British Army, were organized for the offensive. working up of our food supplies; the gallantry and patient en. 


As for the British Navy, it was a defensive weapon, “ and that is 
why we do not mean to give it up.” Mr. Lloyd George added also 
that we should demand the whole cost of the war from Germany, 
and that the Government were advised that Germany could pay the 


durance of all naval ranks and ratings; the justification of our 
“ side-shows,” lacking which the war “ wouldnot yet beover.” Thon 
he claimed credit for the social reforms guaranteed by the Women’s 
Franchise Act, the Education Acts, and the betterment of the 


bill. He hoped that President Wilson would concur in the demand | wages paid to agricultural workers, before summarizing the new 


of the Allies that the German Emperor and his accomplices should 
ye made responsible for their crime against international right. 


There is no doubt that “Conscription after the war” is being 
turned by the Labour Party and by a good many Liberals into a 
first-class political issue. Apart from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, 
the most remarkable statement on the subject was made by Mr. 
J. H. Thomas on Tuesday. Mr. Thomas made some definite asser- 
tions, and invited Mr. Lloyd George to answer them. In effect, Mr. 
Thomas argued that unless Conscription was done away with we 
should have fought the war in vain. He identified Conscription 
with militarism. He told his audience that he held in his hand 


France. The letter said ;— 


following terms :—(a) 4 years’ school training; (6) 1 year’s service 
from the first Oct. on which the man is 19 ; () 15 days’ training for 
three years to 30; (d) 7 days’ training for t years up to 40.”’ 


The letter went on to say that the Cabinet would not touch this 
proposal till after the Election, or at all events till the “ League of 
Nations nonsense *’ had been discussed. Mr. Thomas’s comment 
was: “That is what the military people want. My God! If that 
is what they get, then, so far as this country is concerned, we are 
irretrievably ruined.’ Mr. Thomas is inviting the Labour Party 
to follow a false scent. It is surely clear that if conscript armies 
continue on the Continent we must insure ourselves against the 
danger. The principle contained in the famous witticism, “‘ Que 
messieurs les assassins comniencent!”’ is perfectly sound. It is 
useless to try to laugh it away. But after all we earnestly hope 
and believe that under a League of Nations there will be no such 
huge conscript armies as have existed in the past. For all that, even 
under the most perfect League of Nations imaginable there will 
be a good deal of military police work to be done. Moreover, the 
British Empire has innumerable commitments in its relations with 
savage peoples which have nothing whatever to do with the Leaguo 
of Nations. 


Come what may, military responsibilities cannot be wiped out, 
though they may be, and we earnestly hope will be, enormously 


reduced. In these circumstances it is surely the part of every good | 


democrat to admit that the service which a man renders to his 
country with his body is an obligation of citizenship. It cannot 
be ruled out on the strength of an unhappy remark in a General’s 
private letter. For our part, we should like to see compulsory 
military training of a moderate kind—of such a kind as would not 
interfere with any man’s Occupation in life—enforced as an essential 
part of the scheme of democratic responsibility. No impartial 
person will pretend that the young men who have passed through 
a military training, with its reasonable discipline, its regular hours, 
and its physical culture, do not come out much better men in every 
way than when they went in. 


If it be said that a large Army will never be wanted again— 
and we sincerely hope that this may be true—it nevertheless remains 
very sound policy to have a large pool of men to choose from, even 
if the comparatively small army required for a particular emergency 
should be all volunteers. The volunteers would be men worth 
having, the cream of the cream, instead of people taken at random 
from an untested mass. Our Labour leaders apparently would like 
to restore the old disgraceful and hopelessly undemocratic system 
in which the majority paid the minority to do all the fighting—the 
system under which men light-heartedly talked of war in the firm 
belief that, not being soldiers themselves, they would never suffer 
in their own persons. How those who profess to have evolved a 
coherent system of political thought can reconcile this with their 
consciences we have never been able to understand. 





Mr. Lloyd George in Leeds last Saturday addressed a large and 
enthusiastic audience, speaking with pride, and not unjustifiable 
self-satisfaction, on the second anniversary of his summons to serve 
as Prime Minister, as “ the only Minister in Europe who has been a 
Minister from the first day of the war to this hour.” 


He reviewed 





. | horro f mind. 
a letter written by a General in the War Office to a General in peecage nates mien 

| war impossible. 
| justice, stern justice, and the abolition of conscript armies. They 


** We are also pressed for a National Army of 20 Divisions on the | 


| been when first he voted. 





tasks ahead—land settlement and improved transport. His most 
vivid phrase (referring to the European cataclysm) scemed to bo 
drawn from Isaiah and Lord Northcliffe: “‘ Do you think God 
does things of that kind to fill the columns of the evening papers ?” 





To a crowded meeting of women in the Queen’s Hall, London, on 
Monday Mr. Lloyd George professed himself a believer in Women’s 
Suffrage for not less than twenty years. Now nearly seven millions 
of women have the vote, having won it in the war, beyond ocayil 
or question, as munition workers, as food producers, and as workers 
behind the lines, besides bearing their share of its tortures and 

Women by their votes would and must make 
They must demand of the Peace Conferences 


must demand the release of industrial men and women from com. 
pulsory housing in “ dungeons of squalor.” The war had “ burst 
open the doors of opportunity for women,” and they must demand 
equality in all things, in education, and in payment for thoir work. 
Mr. Lloyd George gave his pledge that Germans must leave this 
country. Women must not be afraid in the polling-booth, as he had 
The Prime Minister was often inter- 
rupted, in a manner so senseless as to suggest that many women 
have still much to learn about the courtesies of public meetings. 


Mr. Asquith at Lincoln on Monday defined to an audience of 
women his idea of ‘“‘a clean peace,” which could be made only by 
men who regarded themselves “as trustees for the whole future 
of the civilized world.” Women must now work for a new order of 
society, with full and free access to opportunities intellectual, 
moral, social, and material. At a later meeting of electors Mr. 
Asquith twitted Mr. Lloyd George for two egregious omissions 
from his dark picture of the 1916 war situation. He had forgotten 
Jutland, which broke German sca-power irreparably, and he had 
forgotten that Sir Douglas Haig in that year recovered a large 
tract of French territory and enabled the French to hold and save 
Verdun. Such an attitude of mind was “ paltry and ungracious.” 


Mr. Asquith, when he likes, is a master of precise statement. 
Yet when he was asked at Cupar on Wednesday the plain question, 
“ Are you prepared to coerco Ulster?” he took refuge in the 
ambiguous and evasive reply, “ [ do not think the coercion of Ulster 
will be at all necessary.” On the face of it, such an answer suggests 
that Mr. Asquith sees no moral or political objection to the coercion 
of Ulster if it were deemed “ necessary” by a Liberal Government 
to buy the Nationalist vote. Does Mr. Asquith really stand for 
such a denial of the fashionable “ right of self-determination”’ to 
loyal Ulster? And if not, what does his answer mean ? 

The Rhine is now an international river. British troops entered 
Cologne on Friday week, and have since occupied Bonn. Tho 
Belgian Army holds the left bank of the Rhine north of Cologne. 
The Americans are at Coblenz and occupy the picturesque stretches 
of the river towards Rolandseck on the north and Bingen on tho 
south. The French are occupying Mainz and the old Palatinate 
towards the border of Alsace. The “ bridgeheads” on the right 
bank, forming semi-circles with a radius of nineteen miles, have 
yet to be taken over by the Allies. The inhabitants have shown 
themselves well behaved. According to the correspondents, there is 
more food in Vfestern Germany than in France or Belgium, though 
the prices are high. Dr. Solf’s appeals for his starving countrymen 
seem to have been part of the mendacious official propaganda 
which is Germany’s last remaining weapon of offence. 

The Admiralty announced last week that the enemy had sur- 
rendered all warships in Turkish waters or in the Black Sea. The 
notorivus ‘ Goeben’ is now in our charge in the Bosphorus. Four 
‘U’-boats also were given up. The Russian warships which had 
been taken over by the Germans proved to be a Dreadnought, 
the ‘ Volya,’ and six destroyers. Thus the Black Sea has been 
freed without a shot being fired, and the German schemes for 
conquering India by way of the Caucasus have come to naught. 
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Sweden, which has allowed German diplomatists a free hand in 
their work of propaganda and spying during the war, has now 
found that she must deny the Bolshevik agents a similar privilege. 
Voronsky, the Bolshevik emissary at Stockholm, has employed his 
couriers in transporting Anarchist pamphlets and money for the 
support of Anarchist plotters abroad. Sweden has now at last 
stopped this nefarious traffic, and has thus suspended diplomatic 
relations with the Bolsheviks. Apart from one or two of the 
neutrals, no Power now recognizes these bloodstained ruffians, 
who continue to exterminate their political opponents while the 
townsfolk have neither work nor bread. 


The King of Rumania re-entered Bucharest last Sunday week. 
British and French troops formed part of his escort. Not only has 
Rumania been liberated from the enemy, but the four million 
Rumanians across the mountains in Transylvania have repudiated 
their Hungarian oppressors. Count Karolyi, the temporary Hun- 
garian dictator, proposed to regard Transylvania as a sister-State 
permanently allied to Hungary. The Rumanians of Transylvania 
replied that they would have nothing to do with Hungary, and de- 
fined the territory which they meant to hold. Rumanian troops 
have crossed the Carpathians, and the formal reunion of the two 
sections of the Rumanian nation, including als» Bukovina, will 
be effected in’ due course. The Hungarian Government tried by 
main force to prevent the Slovaks from joining the Czechs of 
Bohemia and Moravia, but had to desist at the orders of the Allied 
commander, General Franchet d’Espérey. 


M. Paul Hymans, the Belgian Foreign Minister, stated last week 
that Belgium would ask at the Peace Conference for the revision of 
the Treaty of 1839. This Treaty gave part of Limburg to Holland 
and part of the province of Liége to Prussia, and erected part of 
Luxemburg into a Grand Duchy, whose dynasty has unhappily 
shown itself pro-German. Further, the Treaty confirmed the old 
Dutch claim to the sole control of the Lower Schelde, which pre- 
vented us from sending warships and transports to Antwerp in 
1914. Belgium wishes these arrangements to be reconsidered. Her 
sufferings in the cause of civilization entitle her to a friendly hearing. 

The political situation in Germany is still obscure. On Friday 
week a force of soldiers, after offering Herr Ebert the Presidenoy 
of the “‘ German arrested the Committee of 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council and dispersed by machine- 
gun fire a mob of Herr Liebknecht’s followers who tried to rescue 
the Committee. It was stated on behalf of Herr Ebert and his 
colleagues that the soldiers had made a mistake in arresting the 
“ Soviet,” and the soldiers’ leaders were arrested in their turn, 
The Army, whose discipline seems to be unshaken, appears to be 
on the side of Herr Ebert. At Chemnitz an Uhlan regiment refused 


Sociel Republic,” 


to disarm at the instance of the local “ Soviet” and turned its | 


machine-guns on the crowd. Similar incidents are reported from 


other places. 
awaiting the resumption of the old order of things. 





Professor Hans Delbriick, the well-known Professor of History 
at Berlin and editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, the chief German 
monthly review, confesses in the December issue, according to the 
Times, that, like Grote, he has outlived his faith. He had deceived 
himself, he says, and had been deceived by the Supreme Command 
into thinking that Germany could force us to make a peace without 
victory, and thus gain time to transform her system without a 
revolution. ‘‘Qur hope has deceived us; our pride is broken.” 
He declares that the Supreme Command forbade him to publish 
the numbers of American troops sent to France by June on the 
ground that the official figures were “ American bluff.’ When 
Prince Max of Baden became Chancellor on October Ist all was 
lost, but he tried, Professor Delbriick admits, to persuade the 
Allies that Germany was not beaten but had undergone a change 
of heart. Our few credulous Pacificists who took Prince Max to their 
bosoms should note this cynical avowal. If Professor Delbriick, 
an able man and a Court favourite, who was in the secrets of the 
Government, allowed himself to be deceived, we can imagine the 
profound disillusionment of the ordinary German. 





Some of the pessimists who are suggesting that Germany cannot 
make reparation for the wilful damage done by her in France and 
Belgium and elsewhere and to our merchant shipping have revived 
the old paradox that France benefited in 1871 by having to pay an 
indemnity of £200,000,000 and that Germany suffered by receiving 
it. French finance, doubtless, profited when the peasants, to save 
their country, invested their little savings in Government stock 
instead of hoarding the money. But this indirect benefit was only 
a set-off against the heavy price of defeat, which burdened the 
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Republic for many years. If the money had been spent on French 
railways and canals and schools instead of being sent to Berlin, 
France would clearly have been the gainer. Moreover, the condi- 
tions to-day differ widely from those of 1871. This has been a far 
longer and more exhausting war than that made by Bismarck, 
and the chief claim made on Germany is for the restoration of those 
towns and villages which she has destroyed. It is idle to suppose 
that France will suffer if Germany has to pay for rebuilding Reims. 


An official return shows that our net loss of merchant shipping 
during the war, up to the end of October, amounted to 3,443,012 
tons. Our total losses from all causes were 9,031,828 tons, but we 
built 4,342,296 tons of new shipping, bought 530,000 tons of shipping 
abroad, and captured 716,520 tons of enemy shipping. The Allies 
and neutrals suffered a total loss of 6,021,958 tons, but they built 
6,507,231 tons of new shipping, and also captured 1,676,155 tons of 
enemy shipping, so that they ended the war with over two million 
tons of shipping to the good. It may be remarked that they 
benefited through the work of the British Navy, which in 1914 
forced numerous German ships to take refuge in North and South 
American ports, where they were seized last year. 


The railwaymen on Thursday week threatened a general strike. 
The next day the War Cabinet conceded them the principle of an 
eight-hour day, beginning with February Ist, and the strike was 
averted. It was then explained by Sir Albert Stanley that the 
Government had promised last August to consider the introduction 
of a shorter working day for railwaymen at the earliest possible 
moment, and that they had pleasure in redeeming the pledge. If 
that were so, it is difficult to understand why the railwaymen 
| thought it necessary to threaten to strike, when they had only to 
ask for the fulfilment of a promise. The smaller of the two rival 
Railway Unions, the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers, 
is charged with trying to make capital for itself at the expense of 
the National Union of Railwaymen. But the Government might 
surely have foreseen the trouble and avoided it by a prompt 
announcement of its intentions. Mr. Churchill's casual remark 
at Dundee on Wednesday week that the Government had decided 
to nationalize the railways has not vet been officially confirmed. 





The Lancashire cotton-spinners struck last Saturday for a larger 
increase of wages than the employers would concede. The em- 
ployers offered a rise of 40 per cent. on standard rates; the spinners 
asked for 40 per cent. on their current wages, which would mean 
about 15 per cent. more. The employers offered to submit the 
dispute to arbitration, but the spinners refused. A hundred 
thousand persons left their work, and many more will be affected 
in other branches of the trade, at the very time when it might be 
expected to enter on a new era of prosperity. Sir Albert Stanley, 
President of the Board of Trade, suggested on Saturday last that 
the employers were misled by a temporary decline of prices, and 
that the cotton operatives had gained less during the war than the 
workers in any other large industry. But Sir Albert Stanley was 
| speaking as the Coalition candidate in Ashton-on-Lyne, and his 
advice, in the circumstances, could hardly be disinterested. 





The Report of the Civil Aerial Transport Committee, which was 
summarized in Monday’s papers, shows that the aeroplane and the 
airship may be used to good purpose for carrying passengers, inails, 
and light articles, not only at home but in the Dominions, India, 
and the Dependencies. A great manufacturing industry has 
sprung up during the war and can supply the machines required, 
while there is an abundance of skilled pilots. It is for the Air 
Ministry, the Committee thinks, to seize the opportunity and 
organize aerial services, before the manufacturers lose heart and the 
| pilots disperse. A very little imagination is required to perceive 
the advantages of an aeroplane mail to India in four days, or of a 
flight to Edinburgh and back within the time taken by an express 
| train on the outward journey, or of aeroplane travel over vast 
| stretches of African jungle or Australian desert. Speedier com- 
| munications always benefit mankind, and we trust that the Air 
Ministry will rise to the occasion. 





On Thursday week Mr. Godfrey Isaacs failed in his appeal for a 
fresh trial of his action against Sir Charles Hobhouse. The Oourt 
held that there had been no misdirection of the original trial by 
Mr. Justice Darling. It will be remembered that the issue in the 
original trial, as stated by the Judge, was whether Mr. Isaacs or 
Sir Charles Hobhouse was wilfully lying. The decision was that 
the lies had not been told by Sir Charles Hobhouse. We presume 
| that the case has now been laid before the Public Prosecutor. 








| Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S VISIT AND ITS SEQUELS. 


FEXHE heartiest greetings of the whole British race go to 

President Wilson and the most sincere wishes for the 
success of his historic mission. The fact that Mr. Wilson has 
left the United States during his term of office as President, 
and has thus created a precedent, makes his visit to Europe 
a unique incident. As the circumstances are exceptional, 
g0 is the act by which the President marks his sense of the 
occasion. Legalists and political opponents of the President 
in his own country may find reasons for doubting the wisdom 
of his self-appointed task, but with these objections we have 
no sort of concern. We are confident that the one feeling 
of British people is pleasure and gratification at Mr. Wilson's 
visit. They are conscious that his personal opinion will have 
a very great deal to do with the approaching settlement, and 
they are delighted that this should be so. Further, they feel 
that since this is so, it is very much better that Mr. Wilson 
should be where the discussions are taking place than thousands 
of miles away at the end of a cable or in the neighbourhood of 
a wireless installation. It was not to be supposed that Mr. 
Wilson would descend from the high symbolic position which 
he occupies as the Chief Magistrate of the United States to 
enter regularly into the arena of Peace discussions, and give 
and take the hard exchanges of round-table bargaining. 
But he will be in the very near foreground; both at Paris 
and Versailles he will be the inspirer and sanctioner of every- 
thing that is done in the name of the United States. 

In all speculation as to the line that Mr. Wilson will take a 
great deal is being said here about the very important question 
of the “ Freedom of the Seas.” It will be remembered that 
in the President's famous fourteen points this expression has 
the honour of the second place. It is not to be wondered at 
that the whole problem of sea policy should figure so pro- 
minently in the minds of Englishmen, because we are all 
profoundly conscious that without the British Navy Germany 
would have won the war. The British Navy was not only 
“the sure shield,” as the King called it, of the Alliance, but 
the cement which held the whole Alliance together. Some 
Englishmen—let us face the facts squarely—have a misgiving 
that the point of view of the United States about sea-power is 
irreconcilable with their own; and they are afraid that 
President Wilson, with all his majestic power of words, his 
intellectual penetration, and his force of ratiocination, may 
urge what is regarded as the traditional American doctrine 
of sea policy against the traditional British doctrine. 
Naturally there is some cause on the surface for such anxiety, 
because the opposition to our age-long British policy has 
habitually taken the form of asserting the rights of Neutrals. 
Now the United States, as a Power standing normally in 
grand isolation from te quarrels of the Old World, has very 
naturally become accustomed to act as the representative of 
Neutral Powers. Here then, it may be said—and by some 
persons is actually being said—is an inevitable clash between 
the protagonists of traditional rival policies, 

Before we go any further, however, let us say with all the 
emphasis possible that in our opinion there is not only no 
cause of serious difference between ourselves and the United 
States, but no possibility of misunderstanding, if only we keep 
clearly before us the imperative need of deep and lasting 
friendship between the two nations. That friendship, to our 
way of thinking, is the pivot upon which the whole future of 
the world will turn. If the Americans and ourselves remain 
not merely in amity, but in the most intimate and constant 
co-operation in living up to an ideal standard in our relations 
with other nations, and (so far as it may fall to us) in our 
management of the affairs of the world, the dangerous aspects 
of international dealings which have been so familiar in the 
past can never appear seriously again. The principles of 
America and the British Empire are identical ; they bear the 
impress of the Anglo-Saxon code. It is an amazing achieve- 
ment on the part of America to have coaxed and developed 
the Anglo-Saxon, and in the best sense the Puritan, ethos 
of the early Colonists through many stages and vicissitudes, 
and finally to have imposed it upon a nation of a hundred 
millions of people who are only too glad to be absorbed by it 
and to profess allegiance to it. The task before the British 
and American nations is fortunately very simple as things are, 
for we have only to be true to ourselves in order to be true 
to each other. If this great nucleus of a League of Nations 


remains in operative being, as we confidently believe it will, 
no power of evil can prevail against it. 


Every other good 








thing that we desire in discussions about Leagues of Nations 
and so forth will follow as a matter of course. For our part 
we are as certain as one can humanly be certain of anything 
that Mr. Wilson has this vision continually before him. He 
may want more and greater things, but he does not and cannot 
want less. Is it not then ridiculous to fancy that Mr. Wilsoa 
has it in mind to do something rash and unconsidered which 
would be sure to antagonize the vast majority of the most 
serious-thinking and most practical-minded Englishmen ? 
To fancy such a thing is a gross injustice to Mr. Wilson, who 
throughout the war, and during the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the entry of his country into the war, proved himself 
above all things a wise and prudent man, one who had 
a deep-rooted sense of responsibility in dealing with large 
questions and in considering the earnest convictions of his 
fellow-men. It may be rash to prophesy in most circum- 
stances, but on this occasion there is no rashness at all; Mr, 
Wilson will of course behave as the very reasonable and 
careful man he is. The last thing he will do will be to fly 
in a tantrum of idealism into extreme courses of which the 
immediate attractiveness veils the ultimate danger. 

The phrase “ the freedom of the seas” has been used in so 
many contrary senses and with so much looseness that quite 
able men sometimes exclaim that they do not know what it 
means. Let us say, therefore, in a very few words what 
British naval policy has been and what it has meant to us, 
We have not space, of course, to go into details, and our 
words must be in every sense a summary. Great Britain 
has aimed at sea-power for the simple reason that it was 
her only means of defending herself. Her sea-power does 
not mean, and has not meant, any challenge to any other 
nation. All nations are free to trade wherever they please. 
In times of peace there has always been absolute freedom 
of the seas. There are no ports in the United Kingdom or 
in any part of the British Empire where foreign ships are 
not free to enter and to load or to unload cargoes. A foreign 
ship may go into the Mersey empty, load a cargo, and convey 
it to Southampton or to any other British port. No country 
in the world has upheld the freedom of the seas more 
thoroughly than the British Kmpire has upheld it. The United 
States has her own shipping laws, and, as most of our readers 
probably know, it is not possible for foreign ships to engage 
in American coastal trade. Great Britain while defending 
herself, however, has incidentally performed the service 
to the whole world of policing the seas and keeping them 
free from pirates and other pests. So far there can be no 
question about the freedom. It is when we come to the condi- 
tions of war that the rights of Neutrals are asserted voci- 
ferously. In the act of waging war for the purpose of defending 
herself Great Britain has had to capture the private property 
of Neutrals at sea, and to establish blockades which prevented 
the delivery of Neutral goods on enemy shores. Over and 
over again codes have been drawn up in attempts to distin- 
guish between cargoes which would be useful to the enemy 
for military purposes and those which would not be useful. 
Hence the complicated doctrines of “Contraband of War.” 
But we have finally reached a situation in which it is necessary 
to recognize that virtually everything is contraband of war 
in the sense that everything, however innocent it might have 
been held to be in former days, does in some degree or other 
enable the enemy to carry on war. The truth is that in the 
days before the present great war no one had any conception 
of what war would mean when it became a huge national 
effort in which every kind of resource, every kind of aptitude, 
every kind of article, whether food or clothes or metal or 
paper, would be used towards the efficacy of military opera- 
tions. To weaken the power of our Navy in cutting off the 
supplies of an enemy ts a short and sure way of enabling our 
enemy to win. 

We do not know precisely what Lincoln would have done 
if he had been British Prime Minister in this war, but we feel 
pretty sure. His own declaration of blockade against the 
Confederates in the American Civil War was of an astoundingly 
sweeping nature. Moreover, he had not really the power to 
do what he threatened; and yet it was provided in inter- 
national understandings that a blockade could not be declared 
without the proper means to maintain it. We may guess 
therefore that if Lincoln had managed our affairs for us in 
this war, he would have dealt with the rights of Neutrals in a 
far more drastic fashion than either Mr. Asquith or Mr. 
Lloyd George did. As for the general American standpoint, 
it is different from Lincoln's, but is sufficiently well known. 
At the Hague Conference in 1907 the United States proposed 
that “ the private property of citizens of the signatory Powers 
except contraband of war shall be exempt at sea from capture 
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or seizure by t 


he armed ships or military forces of the said 

Powers.” Of course Mr. Wilson has expanded that doctrine, 
and has spoken of ** the absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas outside territorial waters alike in peace and in war, 
except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by 
jnternational action for the enforcement of international 
covenants.” What Germany has meant by “ freedom of 
the seas,’ and by her argument that the immunity of 
private property at sea should be recognized in time of war, 
may be very tersely described. She meant that the British 
Navy should be deprived of the power to wage war. That 
would have been very convenient for Germany. She never 
mentioned what in all logic is the parallel case of the freedom 
of the land. With her gigantic military machine she was to 
be free to do what she liked—to use that terrible weapon in 
the most oppressive possible ways—and no objection was to 
be raised. The explanation is that Germany had, at all 
events when she began the war, a supreme Army but she had 
not a supreme Navy. She wanted freedom for her own 
particular means of fighting and a denial of freedom for the 
British means. 

Suppose that the best that men are dreaming of happens 
in the settlement ; suppose that it is possible to erect a perfect 
League of Nations with everything in working order— it 
would still be necessary to have a supreme naval force to 
control the seas and to defeat any such uprising of evil as 
Germany planned. 
in its own house. It cannot be contemplated that the Navy 
of the League of Nations should be robbed of its power to 
enforce its will. Yet that is what the freedom of the seas 
would mean if it were interpreted in any but the British sense. 
We cannot have our minds too clear on this point. Every- 
thing depends upon it. In the degree that Mr. Wilson 
believes in the League of Nations, in the same degree must he 
believe in its having the means to.exercise its authority. All 
we say is that the British Empire should not be asked to cease 
making the seas safe till the task can be confidently committed 
to somebody else. 

And now as to the form ‘n which this matter will be dis- 
eussed. We carnestly hope that the Government will be 
extremely careful about the arrangements of the Peace 
programme. We hold very strongly that the first thing is 
for the Allies to scttle among themselves the terms of Peace 
which will be imposed upon the Germans not negotiated 
with the Germans. Discussion with the Germans will be 
necessary on a great many details, but those details will have 
reference solely to the manner in which the terms imposed by 
us will be carried out. In this respect we are bound to listen 
to the Germans, if only for our own convenience. When all 
that is finished, the great Peace Conference will take place, 
and to this, as we hope, Neutrals, but not Germans, will be 
invited. The Allies and the Neutrals will work out the details 
of the new Grand Alliance of the World ; in other words, the 
League of Nations. The League of Nations would of course 
have power to draw up the conditions under which Germany, 
either in part or in whole, would be admitted to membership. 
Naturally Germany would never be admitted till she had paid 
her whole indémnity ; that is to say, till she could come to 
the League with perfectly clean hands. On the other hand, 
parts of Austria and new nations like Poland could be ad- 
mitted at once. Now we come again to the freedom of 
the seas. It seems to us that there must be a perfectly 
elear understanding throughout that this question is to be 
dealt with by the League, and that it cannot be dealt 
with at all until the League has been created. Until the 
League comes into existence the freedom of the seas will 
necessarily be an academic question; it will be an academic 
question, that is to say, for the purposes of discussion, 
though it is an intense reality for the British Empire. 
To be precise, the British Empire cannot dream of giving 
up its powers of self-defence until the weapon to be 
taken from its hands can be placed in other hands which 
are very strong and very safe. This is the common-sense of 
the whole matter, and it prov. *s an unanswerable reason 
why the freedom of the seas sh ‘« not be a subject of dis- 
cussion in the Peace terms. Tc “ix it up with the Peace 
discussions would be a cardinal n., ‘ake. 

We must now venture to say something about a matter 
very dear to Americans which we think ought to be brought 
prominently forward in the settlement. We have written 
throughout of sea-power as the primary concern of the British 
Empire, though we are well aware that, properly understood, 
its maintenance is of equal interest to Americans. Similarly, 
though the matter we are going to refer to is in form primarily 
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interest for ourselves, and indeed for the whole world. We 

mean the Monroe Doctrine. -This Doctrine has been of 
incaleulable value in the past because it has simplified inter- 
national relations. By means of it virtually the whole of the 
Western World has been ruled out of dispute. By means of 
the Doctrine and its extensions the United States has said: 
“ Hands off! Nothing may be touched here.” We sincerely 
hope that this salutary Doctrine will be accepted as part of the 
public law of the world. It ought to be duly formulated and 
confirmed with the sanction of all the parties to the settlement. 
Another matter which in our opinion ought to be dealt with 
in the settlement is slavery. May we appeal for Mr. Wilson’s 
help? Why should it not be clearly understood and laid 
down for all ages to come that no civilized nation—no nation 
which professes enlightenment by the very act of being a 
member of the League of Nations—should permit slavery 
within its own borders or within any territory which it rules ¢ 
By slavery we mean not only slavery in the full sense, but all 
those aliases of slavery which are often casuistically defended 
as not really being slavery at all. The probability of slavery 
in some form or other being continued or introduced is much 
greater in small States than in large States. It is the weak 
nations deriving a revenue from their Colonies which are under 
the temptation to depend upon what they consider the cheapest 
form of labour. 

To sum up, there is nothing to fear, but everything to hope 
for, from Mr. Wilson’s visit. The Germans will never succeed 
in making bad blood between Great Britain and the United 
States, though no doubt they are trying to do so. Our 
friendship is a fact, and so it shall continue. ‘* How much the 
greatest thing it is that ever happened !’—to borrow the 
words of Fox about the taking of the Bastille. Failing to 
make trouble between Great Britain and America, the Germans 
will doubtless try to make trouble in the United States. They 
will try to set Republicans and Democrats at one another's 
throats—very likely about the freedom of the seas. But 
American politics is a subject which, as we have already said, 
it would be improper for us to deal with. If the Americans 
are aware of the danger, they will certainly be able to guard 


against it. 

NV R. CHURCHILL quite casually in one of his election 
4 speeches has thrown out the announcement that the 
railways are to be taken over by the State. Since he 
made this announcement there has been no confirmation from 
the Prime Minister, or from the Cabinct, or from the responsible 
Minister, Sir Albert Stanley, or from the Railway Executive 
Committee. At least if any further statements on the 
subject have been floating about on the electoral breezes, they 
have not been wafted our way. The incident is characteristic 
of the way in which business is managed to-day. Nor is that 
the whole of the unfortunate side of the matter. Between 
the nomination day of candidates for the General Election 
and the polling day, the Prime Minister has consented to a 
surrender all along the railway line, so to speak, to the very 
large demands of the railway workers. We believe that 
the railwaymen have not got more than they deserve even now, 
for railway work is skilled and highly important, and it is, 
moreover, an anxious and responsible occupation. Certainly 
the men should not have hours that strain them or less wages 
than will keep them in real comfort. But what are we to say 
of the moment which was chosen to grant the demands of 
the men! The concessions should have been made long ago— 
for they secmtohave been promised—or they should have been 
postponed till after the Election. The concessions coming 
when they did wear the most unfortunate appearance of a 
gigantic electoral bribe. The episode is comparable with the 
almost simultaneous announcement by Mr. Barnes that the 
Government had increased the unemployment pay of women 
from twenty to twenty-five shillings, and that of men from 
twenty-four to twenty-nine shillings. Perhaps worst of all, 
Mr. Lloyd George is being represented by unwise friends as 
having heroically stepped in at this moment to effect a noble 
settlement and get justice for the men. Surely the Prime 
Minister, if he had been anxious to behave as scrupulously, 
and as carefully for the standards of public life, as we have a 
right to expect, would have said: “ As Prime Minister I 
cannot possibly say anything on these subjects till the polls 
are over. Now when I am asking for your support is not the 
moment at which I can decently give away twenty-five 
millions a year to the railway workers and add bonuses of 
five shillings a weck to all unemployed persons. I will not 
only not bribe you; I will not even appear to bribe you to 
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Although there has been no confirmation of Mr. Churchill’s 
statement, we may takeit that the railways will be nationalized. 
If there were no other reason for this, there is the one sufficient 
reason that for the State to take over the railways is the line 
of least resistance. Owing to war conditions, the railway 
companies are no longer able to earn that margin of profit 
out of which the dividends used to be paid to the shareholders. 
A settlement between the State and the companies would be 
one of extreme complexity, and in any case the industrial 
reconstruction of the whole country urgently requires that the 
control of the railways shall be unified. The scheme of 
railway administration would have to be refashioned from 
top to bottom, for every one admits that merely to restore the 
railways as they used to be would not be to satisfy the demands 
of the new era. In these circumstances, the purchase and 
management of the railways by the State presents itself as 
the shortest “ way out.” On the whole, we have come to the 
conclusion that the nationalization of the railways is a policy 
that ought to be supported, though we confess that from 
many points of view we contemplate it with misgivings. An 
argument that appeals especially to us is that the State would 
be in a very much stronger position than boards of directors 
to manage the railway workers. No doubt when the Govern- 
ment have just given an example of doing what the workers 
ordered them to do at the most unfortunate possible moment, 
it may seem absurd to say that the function of managing 
men will be better in the hands of the State than of private 
persons. Nevertheless, we do think that private boards of 
directors can no longer be allowed to thrash out their disputes 
with their employees just as though the vital interests of the 
publie were not involved, and as though the transport business 
and the industries of the country were not being all the time 
held up and exposed to enormous losses. The real objection 
to the management of large bodies of men by the State is not 
that the State is not theoretically the right body for the job, 
but that we have not had the right kind of Government. 
The solution of course is that we must not weakly allow a 
perfectly correct theory to break down in practice ; we must 
choose the right kind of Government. We well understand 
all the pressure that will be brought to bear on the State by 
a very large number of railway electors who will be in the 
position of Civil Servants. The railway voters at present 
number something like six hundred thousand, and of course 
they will pull all the ropes and wires they can possibly lay 
hands upon. It is a familiar defect of all democracies that 
patronage runs rampant. But as Great Britain is a demo- 
cracy, and will remain a democracy come what may, we say 
that it is useless to argue at this time of day that in no case 
should the State be allowed to manage its industrial servants. 
Rather we must cure the weaknesses of democracy, and this 
must be done by the voice of Parliament, by returning the 
right types of men to Parliament, and by the unceasing 
vigilance of the Press. r 

In the industrial age which is opening, transport will be 
one of the chief secrets, if not the chief secret, of success. 
One of the first principles of Roman administration was to 
build broad and noble roads in all directions. The Roman 
habit of driving a road straight across country and over all 
obstacles was a kind of symbolic act which conveyed the 
warning that nothing must be allowed to stand in the way 
of speedy transport. Much more transport and much quicker 
transport will be needed to encourage our new industries, to 
serve our more productive fields, to make it possible for small- 
holders to thrive on the land. For all these purposes it is 
essential for the railways to have a united policy. Before the 
war the railways were showing a strong tendency to pool 
their resources, having become acutely conscious of the waste 
and extravagance of some of the cruder methods of com- 
petition. Competition, we do not forget, was in many senses 
the life-spring of the railway companies, and acted as the 
incentive of the remarkable services which the companies 
undoubtedly rendered to the nation at no great profit to the 
shareholders. The last thing we want to do is to underrate 
the value of competition, which is the blood coursing through 
the veins of private enterprise. It was private enterprise 
which built the docks at Southampton—those docks without 
which the armies in France could not have been served so 
wonderfully well as they were. But when all has been said, 
it must be admitted that there was waste and extravagance 
through the lack of co-ordination. It has been estimated 
that trucks belonging to private owners used to stand idle in 
sidings for ninety-seven per cent. of the pericd of their exist- 
ence. If the railways are properly handled by the Govern- 
ment, there is sure to be a great deal of saving. Probably we 
shall get a worse service from the passengers’ point of view, 





but there will be greater economy, provided that honest 
government by the State can be exacted. It may pay the 
country in the long)run to have State-managed railways, even 
though the Government may not be able to show a paying 
balance-sheet year/by year judged by the tests which the 
shareholders in private companies apply. Take the case of 
the Manchester Ship Canal. “That of course is owned largely 
by private persons, though the Manchester Corporation is a 
strong financial supporter. For many years the canal com- 
pany was unable to pay a dividend, pare a we suppose nobody 
would be found to dispute the fact that from the point of 
view of developing the industries of Manchester and expanding 
the general wealth of that city, the Ship Canal has been g 
real success. One of the forms of corrupt management to 
which popular governments are peculiarly liable is the willing 
ness to stifle opposition in order that State concerns may 
7 a fictitions appearance of prosperity. Our readers will 
call to mind the example of the London County Council, which 
tried to kill the motor-omnibus traffic along roads on which 
the omnibuses competed with the County Council tramways, 
This kind of political dishonesty must never be tolerated. We 
had better all make up our minds that, in spite of the obvious 
drawbacks, the State ownership of railways has become 
inevitable. It will be more than ever necessary for serious- 
minded persons to remember the weaknesses of popular 
government and to try to prevent them. We must insist on 
deriving the great good that might come out of State owner- 
ship under scrupulous government, and be sternly determined 
that we will not put up with the many but unnecessary evils. 





THE GERMAN INDEMNITY. 

Or: of the few satisfactory features of the present 

General Election is the way in which electoral 
pressure has stiffened the attitude of the Government with 
regard to an indemnity. Before considering what we can 
take, it is well to be perfectly clear in our own minds as to 
what we are entitled to demand. According to the ethics 
of civilized life, accepted for many centuries by.all nations, a 
criminal must be called upon to pay not only enough to make 
good the damage he has done, but also enough to meet the 
costs of his prosecution, and in addition he must in some 
way or another pay in life or property as a punishment 
for the crime he has committed. If we are ever to succeed in 
establishing among nations any code of conduct approxi 
mating to that which has long obtained between individuals, 
we must apply to international crimes the principles of justice 
which we have found so valuable in dealing with domestic 
crimes. If this be accepted, it follows that the right method 
of procedure is first of all to draw up as accurately as can be 
done a full statement of the damage which Germany has 
wrought in the invaded territories ; secondly, a full statement 
of the costs incurred by the Entente Powers and the United 
States in dealing with Germany’s breach of the peace; and 
finally, the Allied nations have to consider what would be, 
over and above these two payments, a suitable fine or other 
penalty for Germany and her allies to pay as public criminals. 
This method of procedure is immensely better than that 
indicated by Mr. Lloyd George in one of his more recent 
speeches, where he implied that the Allies would only ask 
Germany for what they thought that she could afford to pay. 
We have to begin by telling Germany all that she ought 
to pay. The question how much she can pay, and in what 
form she is to pay it, must be considered later. 

There are, however, ce1tain aspects of this latter problem 
which the public will do well to consider at once, especially 
in view of the muddle that obviously exists in the minds of 
many politicians with regard to the economic effects of a war 
indemnity. The most usual form in which this muddle is 
expressed is the statement, frequently made by many plat- 
form orators in the last fitnicht, that Germany must be 
compelled to pay every fx. , of the cost of the war, but 
that on no account must z permitted to “dump ” her 
goods in this or in an: r country. When the word 
* dump ” is used in suc! ence as this we may take it for 
certain that the orater ° (ges it is merely trying to win 
applause by employir~ vular term of abuse. There are, 
of course, forms of wi:;ing which are highly injurious, 
and against which a nation that wishes to safeguard its 
future is justified in taking precautions; but that considers 
ation does not touch the normal operations of trade. It only 
affects such a deliberate combination of military ambition 
with commercial penetration as formed the basis of Germany’s 
world policy before the war. The platform orator who 
simultaneously demands a German indemnity and objects 
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to German dumping probably means that he objects to the 
reception of German goods at all in this country. By itself 
this is an intelligible position. Some people’ argue that 
owing to the way in which Germany has behaved, we should 
be morally justified in saying that we will have no truck of 
any kind with her after the war; that we will boycott her 
men and women, and boycott her goods, and shut her out of 
our family of nations. That would mark in the most emphatic 
manner possible our loathing of the conduct of our enemies, 
and if we could secure the co-operation of the greater part 
of the world in such a policy it would of course inflict upon 
Germany the greatest punishment which we could possibly 
apply, and render her incapable for ever of renewing her 
attack upon civilization. But it should not be our policy 
to be vindictive. Besides, we should then get compara- 
tively little indemnity. For if 9 og is to pay us anything 
like the total sum we are entitled to demand, she must pay 
us year by year in goods and services a sufficient tribute to 
liquidate the sum due. Consequently we must forgo the 
policy of a complete boycott, if for no other reason, 
because we are going to adopt the policy of an adequate 
indemnity. 

It is worth while, however, before considering the trade 
problem, to see what we can get in valuable assets immediately 
realizable. We can get, and are entitled to ask for, a good 
deal of territory. But according to all the ethics of war, the 
territorial cessions which we shall demand from Germany 
ought in the main to be rega rded not so much as an indemnity 
to meet war costs as a punishment for the crime of making an 
unprovoked war; though, as we shall suggest presently, 
we must not take an unjust line in this matter. Again, in the 
case of Alsace and Lorraine, these provinces were wrong- 
fully taken from France in 1871, and the French might well 
argue that their restoration is merely undoing a past wrong. In 
face of this possible argument, and in face also of the fact 
that the Allies are entitled to punish Germany as well as to 
make her pay, we cannot very well expect the French to 
write off any large portion of the financial indemnity due to 
them because they receive Alsace and Lorraine back. A 
different consideration arises with regard to the Saar Valley, 
if that should be assigned to France in the settlement. It 
certainly would be legitimate to take the value of the rich 
Saar coal-mines into account in assessing the monetary 
indemnity due from Germany to France. 

In the same way also, something must be allowed for the 
monetary value of the German Colonies, which will be annexed 
by France and Great Britain. It is difficult, of course, to put 
a figure on such possessions as these, because in no case are 
they likely to give any direct return to the Exchequer of the 
country that annexes them. They certainly gave no such 
return to the German Exchequer up to the outbreak of war. 
They were a constant expense, and their actual trade value 
was very much smaller than German Colonial enthusiasts 
imagined. Nor is it possible for the Allies in fixing their 
monetary indemnity to take account of what Germany may 
lose by the territory which she will have to surrender to an 
independent Poland. That cannot possibly help towards 
meeting the war costs of any of the Western Powers. Thus 
we cannot put the value of the territorial cessions which the 
Allies ought to demand from Germany at more than a few 
scores of millions at the outside, as compared with some 
thousands of millions representing the debt which Germany 
owes to those whom she has despoiled. 

Apart from territory, Germany possesses a certain amount 
of wealth which is immediately realizable, and could be 
immediately surrendered—a good many merchant ships, some 
valuable machinery, a certain quantity of gold, and a number 
of works of art. The last mentioned might conceivably be 
sold to private purchasers, and the value paid over to the 
Allies. She also possesses some foreign securities and some 
holdings of property in Neutral and Allied countries. The 
Allies would commit no breach of international law in demand- 
ing that Germany should surrender to some authority named 
by them all the property of German subjects held in Neutral 
States. 

But when all this has been done, very little progress would 
have been made towards meeting the bulk of the indemnity 
due from Germany to the countries that she has wronged. 
That indemnity can only be paid by means of an annual 
tribute in goods and services. Whether the goods and 
services are rendered direct—for example, a tribute to Great 
Britain of so many tons of potash, so many millions of eggs, 
and so on—or whether they are rendered in the form of bills of 
exchange obtained by the ordinary operations of commerce, 
will make little economic difference to the receiving Powers. In 
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either case, Germany must be set free to trade in order to be 


enabled to pay. Some restrictions may have to be imposed 
upon her trade so as to prevent her from carrying on a 
policy which would be injurious to ourselves ; but apart from 
these particular restrictions, her people must be allowed to 
make the best use they can of their abilities and of the resources 
of their country in order that they may earn enough to pay 
what they owe. That it will take them a long time to pay is 
sufficiently obvious, and therefore if we insist, as in our own 
interest and in the future interest of the world we are entitled 
to insist, upon an adequate indemnity, we must contemplate 
a period of many years—fifty at the very least—during which 
Germany will be carrying on her trade subject to the payment 
of a heavy annual tribute to the Allied countries. 





A WAR “SACRO-MONTE” FOR WALES. 


rJXHE foothills of the Italian Alps possess a form of national 
monument conspicuous for beauty even in the land 
which possesses beauty as a dower—the Sacro-Monte, or 
Holy Hill. The Sacro-Monte is some comparatively low 
isolated hill or spur of mountain, set as a rule in view of the 
spacious plain of Piedmont on the one side and of the Alpine 
range on the other, dedicated, through the medium of the 
figurative arts, to religious uses and religious memories. 
The Italians of Piedmont, fired with that passion for deco- 
rating the world which possessed all Italy in the past and still 
— her, were not content to construct spacious cathedrals 
and churches, and every other type of building majestic and 
delicate, to carve or cast glorious statues, or to set men’s 
hearts ablaze with the painter’s brush on canvas or on the 
lastered wall. These people of the hills devised a scheme 
y which, in the most exquisite of natural surroundings, the 
arts of the sculptor, of the painter, of the landscape gardener, 
and even of the grouper and marshaller of the stage, should 
each and all be called on to contribute to “ the glory of God ” 
and the beautifying of a noble countryside. In the Sacro- 
Monte every form of art is employed, and yet all are sub- 
ordinated to form one perfect whole. The spirit of the 
Italian is never, like that of the Northerner, satisfied with a 
piece of beautiful work in isolation. He yearns for, and 
searches to set forth, an ordered and balanced composition. 
The men who designed the Sacri-Monti of Piedmont had 
the vault of Heaven for the theatre in which to set their 
scenes. Let us take the Sacro-Monte at Orta as an example. 
It is not as great or as magnificent, from the point of view of 
sculpture, painting, or eocbihectnns, as that at Varallo, but 
it is more easily described. On a spur of the hills over- 
looking an exquisite mountain lake the builders of the 
Sacro-Monte presented their offering to God. They 
carved out of their native woodlands a scheme of green 
and winding glades overshadowed by tall chestnuts and 
stately pines and beeches—never too many or too few, 
but exhibiting the happiest mixture of Nature and of 
Art. And always between leaves and branches, even in 
the height of summer, the pilgrims of the Hill catch 
glimpses of the blue lake and its island town, or of the 
bluer sky and the widespread plain. Through this hill 
park wander broad and sinuous roads, or wide paths, 
sometimes wholly of grass, and sometimes of stone. The 
stone-pitched paths have those broad, shallow steps which 
decorate all the hills of Italy, whether in the Alps or Apennines 
—a heritage from the Roman roadmakers. Bordering these 
roads are set, with an artful innocence of design that defies 
analysis, a series of exquisite Chapels built in mountain stone 
and hard plaster. The Orta Chapels are the perfection of 
that garden architecture which is Italy’s singular prerogative. 
The little classical buildings which delight one in the back- 
grounds of primitive pictures, but which one never sees in 
bricks and mortar in the towns, are scattered with a lavish 
hand throughout the sylvan solitudes of the Orta hillside. 
One can best describe the Orta Chapels, with the delicate wan 
Italian grass growing up to the short flights of steps which 
lead to the little platforms on which they stand, as a 
mixture of a summer-house and a shrine. The Chapels of the 
Sacro-Monte at Orta are not merely the usual Stations of 
the Cross, but illustrate the life of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
are inspired by the legend or belief that the saint went through, 
in his own person, the various stages of his Master’s life. 
St. Francis’s life story is not left to men’s imaginations. Hach 
Chapel contains its figurative record, and not, as generally in 
Italian shrines, by paintings on the wall, but by groups of 
life-sized terracotta figures, moulded and painted, as if they 
were dressed in real silks, cottons, and brocades. The groups 
are in the foreground, and fade in the background into fresco 
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work. The arts of the theatre are here freely employed. Just 
as in the foreground of a great stage set one has the real men and 
women, and in the sides and background painted cloths, so 
in each Chapel of the Sacro-Monte the story is told by a 
dramatic mechanism. It is like an elaborate stage scene in a 
Miracle Play in which all the actors have suddenly been 
petrified. Perhaps in the full blaze of sunlight the effect 
may sometimes seem a little too theatrical, a little too much 
like a giant peep-show. But as a rule this disillusionment is 
only momentary, and while it lasts one has only got to turn 
one’s eyes to the waving boughs of the chestnut or the beech, 
and to the divine garden, which one feels was quite as much 
in the minds of those who laid out the Sacro-Monte as were 
the Chapels and their contents. 

But we must not waste any more time on Orta, for our 
prime object is not to describe its beauties, but to make a 
suggestion which could not be made without first giving our 
readers who have not lingered in Piedmont an idea of what 
we mean by a Sacro-Monte in Wales as a war memorial to 
those of her sons who have fought and fallen for the good cause. 
It happens that in North Wales the configuration, we had 
almost said the geology, of the hills gives very much the 
same conditions as those of Piedmont, or at any rate condi- 
tions eminently suitable for the construction of a Sacro-Monte. 
Though his experience of North Wales is not very wide, the 
present writer knows of half-a-dozen hills in any one of which, 
tiven an artist with the true inspiration, a Sacro-Monte could 
be made, as beautiful, as dignified, and as appropriate as those 
of Northern Italy. One in particular may serve as an example. 
There are green glades, exquisitely grouped oak groves, 
and grey ‘granite rocks. Nature’s own kind and cunning 
hand has indeed already Jaid out the landscape essentials 
for a Sacro-Monte. All that is wanting is the Chapels 
and their inspiration. The exquisite dwarf oaks of the Welsh 
mountains provide exactly the amount of woodland 
required. Beneath their boughs there is no tangled under- 
growth, but the grass is short and sweet, and the glades 
are diversified with stately rocks covered with lichens. 
Nothing would be easier without the slightest defacement of 
Nature, but rather with its enhancement, than to trace paths, 
sometimes flat, sometimes rising in shallow steps, and to 
place an ascending series —never formal, yet never haphazard 
or unmotived—of architectural Shrines or Chapels. 

Our specific suggestion is, then, that one of the lower 
spurs of Snowdon, or of the country between Snowdon and 
Cader Idris, should be turned into a Holy Mountain for Wales 
and dedicated as a national monument to the men of the 
Welsh Battalions and of the Welsh Guards who have fallen 
in the war. Crowning the Sacro-Monte should be a Chapel 
specially dedicated to worship, but this must be no huge pile 
of bricks and mortar. The worshippers should sit or stand 
on the grass beneath the trees and not be shut in between 
stone walls. The Chapels set in the glades of the mountain 
should be dedicated, some of them, to the various regiments 
that have won honour in the war—one to the Welsh Guards, 
one to the Welsh Fusiliers, one to the South Wales Borderers, 
one to the Welsh Regiment, one to the Welshmen who have 
fallen in the Navy, and another to those who perished in the 
Merchant Service. But in a land of memories and of song 
such as Wales there should be a Chapel of the Bards and 
sweet singers of the Cwmri; another dedicated to the his- 
torical heroes of the Principality; while yet another might 
call to mind Arthur and the three Queens, for not only was 
Morgan le Fay, and the Queen of North Gaelis, Welsh, but 
also, we may be sure, the Lady of the Waste Lands. 

We admit that to many readers the whole idea will sound 
fantastic. Yet those who know and love North Wales, and 
who remember many such natural Sacri-Monti as we have 
described, will, if they only take the trouble to search their 
memories, see that there is nothing impossible or inappro- 
priate in what is here proposed. Still more, if they will 
look about them on their next Welsh holiday, they will find 
plenty of support for our visions. Of course the thing 
might be done by public subscription, but could not some 
Welshman of large means, who desires to do honour to the 
Jand of his birth, take the matter in hand and himself dedicate 
the Sacro-Monte ? That there are landowners who would give 
a spur of mountain for nothing we cannot doubt, and in a 
land which yields such beautiful stone as that of Wales the 
first expenses need not be very great. For remember once 
more that the Chapels we suggest are not elaborate Gothic 
buildings, but, as we have said, something of a mixture between 
a summer-house anda shrine. A sum of between fifteen and 
twenty thousand pounds should be amply sufficient for what 
is wanted, and that is not a huge expenditure. One would, 





of course, like to see modern sculptors and painters and scenic 
artists trying to rival the creators of the stone and terra- 
cotta wonders of Varallo and Orta and Varese, but this could 
come later. For a time the Mountain Shrines might remain 
vacant, and the shadows of the oaks and beeches, the wild 
flowers in the grass, and the lichens on the grey rocks would 
provide a sufficient endowment of grace and beauty. North 
Wales is, without question, pictorially the most beautiful 
part of the British Islands. The geological formation of the 
mountains, the fact that they rise in so many places so close 
to the sea, and something perhaps in the atmosphere, give te 
the scenery of North Wales a character for magnificence iy 
little which is only to be matched in the hills which surround 
Athens and shut in the Bay of Eleusis. The mountains of 
North Wales are not merely beautiful for Britain, but have an 
exquisiteness which entitles them to the admiration of the 
whole world. After all, a miniature, if a painter has got the 
true spirit, may be as magnificent as a canvas measured by 
yards rather than by inches. 
Ienotvs. 


Should any lorers of the Sacri-Monti of Piedmont possess 
photographs showing the architecture of the chapels at Orta, Varalio, 
Varese, or elsewhere, would they be kind enough to lend them to the 
present writer, who would return them ? They should be addressed :— 
** Ignotus,”” * Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2. 





FAVOURITE FEARS. 

OST moderate sinners have some sympathy with the faults 
of their acquaintance —so long, of course, as all is done in 
moderation ! We do not sympathize with criminality, and criminals 
do not, we imagine, sympathize very much with each other; but 
in an ordinary way we acknowledge that ‘every one has some 
faults,” and though those of our neighbour may not be the same 
as our own, they are not, unless they greatly inconvenience us, 
necessarily less excusable. Original sin is an accepted fact, what- 
ever heretics may say, and its acceptance is a source of tolerance. 
The same arguments, however, in no way apply to original fears. 
We are all by nature born in fear quite as truly as we are born in 
sin, though the Catechism says nothing about it. The fiends at our 
birth endow us all with the shivers. We all know we have fears, 
just as certainly as we know we have faults ; but we have no sort of 
sympathy with those of other pcople. Actual cowardice, poltroonery, 
is of course a moral defect of a kind which may be compared 
with criminality; for that we should not expectsympathy from the 
ordinary man. But moderate fears, like moderate faults, should 
excite the compassicn of fcllow-tren blas; thoy co ret, hewever. 
Possibly what we are saying is not quite true as Letwecn the scxes, 01 
rather it is not true of the mental attitude of men to women. Men 
admire courage in a woman, but they are not always contemptuous 
of her fears; perhaps they never are if the woman will turn to them 
for protection. In saying this we say nothing cynical. The fact is a 
part of their original goodness, another of the facts of human nature 
which the theologians have tended to overlook. But setting aside 
this exceptional instance which is susceptible of explanation oa 
the ground of sex, is it not true that ail fears which we do not share 
are either contemptible or ridiculous in our eyes ? We constantly 
say in our heart of hearts: ‘I also am a sinner, though I break a 
different law”; but when do we ever say: ‘I also am afraid, 
though not of that danger”’ ? With the fears of childhood every one 
sympathizes, because the recollection of them belongs to us all, 
more or less. We have all known what it was to be * rooted to tho 
spot,”’ unable to move hand or foot, because of a sudden conscious- 
ness of loneliness or a sudden horror of the dark. Those sort of 
fears seldom come back in later life. If they do, they denote serious 
nervous disturbance, and are more or less pathological. For sickness 

all decent people feel sorry —if they recognize it. 

Not long ago the present writer heard a woman who was barely 
able to endure the nervous strain of the raids, who was in fact 
obliged to leave London, speaking with ill-disguised contempt of 
those who are cast down and thrown into secret perturbation by 
the presence of infection. To a woman who feels neither both 
terrors will be incomprehensible and despicable. Yet she herself 
may be very much afraid of a crowd, of a fresh horse, of the traffic, 
or of the moving staircase! There is no doubt that the last-named 
convenience causes many ® woman to go miles out of her way. 
** Well, how idiotic |’ says the girl who has never experienced the 
dreadful indecision which precedes the placing of the right or left 
foot upon terra-firma. The present writer knows one woman upon 
whose forehead the perspiration stands in beads as she walks out 
of the Oxford Circus Station. Certain elderly men who have no 
words strong enough to describe the cowardice of those who are 
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afraid to employ a consumptive person in their house or office ara 
themselves terrified of a draught, and appear honestly convinced 
that a little unexpected exposure to the weather will be the death 
of them. Again,the same man who fears consumption will ridicule 
his fussy neighbour who, having had a sore throat, puts in a new 
system of drainage. 

Now and then we find someone who doss not know the meaning 
of unreasonable money anxicty, or at any rate has never experienced 
those money panics which cause their victims to threaten their 
families with starvation. He laughs heartily at his neighbour's 
perturbation, never considering that he himself very likely has a 
still more groundless fear darkening his horizon. There is a skeleton 
perhaps in his cupboard which can never get out, 2nd which if it did 
would do little harm to anyone; at worst it might lessen his prestige 
with his far-off acquaintance. The recollection of its existence, 
however, fills him with recurrent terrors which to the man thinking 
of his bank balance would seem as groundless as those which 
make children cry in the night. “Ass!” he would say to himself, 
if he knew what his neighbour would almost die to keep from him— 
i.e., the reason of his nervous depression. 


Perhaps the most ridiculous of all fears is the fear of a harmless 
animal, It is almost impossible for a person who has it not, to put 
himself, or more often herself, in the place of one who suffers from 
it. Many a woman for whom the fiercest-looking dog has no terrors 
cannot bring herself to pass alone through a field of cows. On the 
other hand, people quite at their ease with cows are afraid of dogs. 
“Can she not see,”’ says the dog-lover, “ that ‘ the friend of man’ 
has almost every good quality written in his face! Even if he does 
put on a little fierceness, it is only really of the nature of a wry 
simple joke. If he sees the person he is trying to frighten is unmoved, 


he will instantly return to civility. He is a reasoning being with a | 
. . S Ss 


heart and mind, not an awkward, ferocious idiot like a cow!” 
There is something wanting, she will conclude, in those whom dogs 
dislike, while the illwill of a cow augurs well for the moral 
qualities. 

Fears, like other things, become old-fashioned. Nobody now 
expects to meet the Devil or troubles about the “evil eye.” Never- 
theless, we nearly all of us take some precaution against ill-luck. 
We almost all have some superstition, however faithless or ridiculous 
we may think other people's. In no Latin country do simple people 
cross themselves more constantly than educated men and women 
here * touch wood.” Protestants do it who would not for yorlds 
wear a reliquary to preserve them from danger, and to whom holy 
water is worse than nonsensical. Why it is worse to invoke saints 
for safety than to propitiate fates to avoid danger, the present writer 
has often wondered, but without doubt those who allay their fears 
by the one method utterly despise those who allay them by the 
other, 

We have often been told that no one is at case who finds himself 
for the first time in the presence of Royalty. In other words, he is 
afraid. Most of those, however, who have been socially privileged 
to converse at any length with Sovereigns find it absurd that sensible 
men and vwromen should be afraid of those lesser lights with whom 
they themselves have been familiar from their birth. Social fear 
is a very incomprehensible thing because it is completely unreason- 
able. Why the Knight's wife is afraid of the Duchess, and why 
certain other people are afraid of the Knight’s wife, who can say ? 
“ How ridiculous !”’ we all ejaculate in our several positions and 
callings. 

Middle-aged people often turn sick with fear when they think of 
getting old, being dependent, perhaps being conscious of a mental 
deterioration. Young people do not see so much difference between 
middle age and old ege, and think the fear arises from self- 
indulgent attacks of the blues. Now and then, however, 





they also shiver as they see not so far ahead the day when 


they will be no longer irre-sponsible and gay, and when their 
ideals and aspirations will seem to newer heads to belong to the 
negligible past. 

There is a sense in which little fears are much harder to bear than 
any other of the smaller ills of life. Those who endure terrors in 
secret have their spirits, in the sense of their natural gaicty, 
destroyed by them. “Concealment like a worm feeds” on their 
joy. All the same, we think those whose temperament compels 
them to pour out their terrors suffer most. They are invariably 
considered the most aggressive of bores, and when the terrors have 
fled the humiliation of making a fuss about them remains quits 
unmodified by the fact that the person who laughed or swore at 
our forebodings has as many of his own. Unlike faults, fears 
acknowledge no relationship. There is no “ Father of Fears,” no 
Devil who inspires all the little agitations, and against whom in the 
Consciousness of a common injury we mav all combine. 


| 
| 
| 
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JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN. 

HE ancient city, hoary with age, sitting in its jewels and its 
rags amidst the baked and barren hills’ of Judaea, feels 

new life in its veins. Jerusalem is giddy with prosperity. 
The British ‘“‘ Tommy ” is here, and a Pactolian stream of piastres 
floods the shops, bazaars, the very gutters. None so meek, so 
dull, so unenterprising but can divert some of this torrent; and 
Turk, Jew, and Gentile, shopmen, curio-sellers, restaurateurs, 
cabmen, guides, photographers, artisans, hucksters, barbers, shoe- 
blacks, and beggars, are enjoying an affluence they have never 
known or dreamt of since King Solomon’s day. Jerusalem in 
war time has become. very much like one of the numerous febrile, 
army-infested towns of Northern France, and in her streets a 
thousand allurements, from cheap jewellery to pink ice-cream, 
appeal irresistibly to the passing thousands of dust-covered soldiers. 

Poor “ Tommy”’! you can’t help having a little extra compassion 
for him in Jerusalem. He looks so bewildered. This isn’t at all 
the Jerusalem of his boyhood’s fancy. It isn’t within a thousand 
miles of it. As I write a band is discoursing lively waltz music 
in the principal garden off the Jaffa Road, which has now been 
converted into a sort of open canteen. Occasionally the music is 
drowned by the rumbling of heavy lorries or prolonged shrick of 
motor-horns, or punctuated by the shouts of vendors of cakes and 
lemonade who stand at the doors of their shops and accost the 
soldiers in execrable new-found English. One fellow, whose eye now 
and then is lifted to mine, has the impudence to bawl: “ Hullo, 
hullo English! Good stuff. Come in?” in the very faces of 
officers who, I grieve to say, smile instead of cuffing him as the Hua 
officers would have done and did. I am afraid the truth must be 
told. We are not treated by the populace at large with too great 
respect. It is the national failing, too easygoing, too amiable, 
too polite, too facile a prey for the petty plunderer. Very few of 
the natives understand it, and by too many it is mistaken for 
weakness. But enough of this. 

I have paid several fresh visits to the Holy Places. One innova- 
tion which I remarked is welcome. As there are not enough 
English-speaking professional guides to go round (and these are 
reaping a rich harvest), the military authorities have wisely detailed 
soldiers to the task of escorting their fellows over the chief shrines, 
and incidentally of recalling Scripture history. I say “ wisely,” foron 
the whole it has saved “Tommy” from much imposition. But 
you can’t expect an honest, long-suffering sergeant or corporal t9 
become a Cook's guide at a moment's notice or be guiltless of occa- 
sional blasphemy. Indeed, [ have heard of more than one Padre 
who had to interfere and insist upon a more reverent recital of the 
events of our Lord's Passion. I myself overheard one ruddy-faced 
N.C.O. continually referring to the Saviour throughout his “* patter” 
as “J. C.”.. This man appeared, besides, to have been somewhat 
inadequately instructed as to the oppressing race of that era, or was 
unduly artful, for he told his gaping audience that this or that 
iniquity was perpetrated upon “J.C.” by the © ruddy Turks ”’— 
a sad misreading of history. 

So much for the surface of things. Within, Jerusalem is a 
seething cauldron of speculation. What is going to happen? 
What is to be its political, social, economic, industrial, and archi- 
tectural future ? The inhabitants are dimly aware that Conferences 
are going on, in which the Commander-in-Chief, General Allenby, 
the Military Governor, the Chief Administrator of Occupied Enemy 
Territory, the Mayor of Jerusalem, the Mufti, the Chief Rabbi, 
the American Commissioner, the English Bishop, and perhaps 
others, are taking part. Amongst the more ignorant, strange 
rumours are afloat. It is difficult tosay who are the most exercised — 
the Jews, who number more than half the population, the Moslems, 
or the Syrian and Armenian Christians. But there is little doubt 
that the Jews, ever since Mr. Balfour's pronouncement concerning 
Palestine, have the most confidence in their destiny. It is astonish- 
ing the effect which the Balfourian declaration has produced. You 
hear the name of the English statesman on the lips of Jewry as if 
he were one of the ancient prophets and the deliverer of their race. 
The Jews are to have Jerusalem at last; they are no longer to bs 
here on sufferance of the Moslem. The tables are to be turned ; 
they are at last able to stalk proudly through the streets; it is the 
Moslems and the Christians who are henceforward to take the wall. 
The Wailing Place is deserted. No one comes there now. For the 
first time in centuries the spectacle of the crouching Hebrew lifting 
up his voice in lamentations at the lost glories of Isracl has wholly 
ceased, There is nothing to lament about. The sun shines on 
Zion. A handsome new motor-car containing a single swarthy 
figure is familiar in the streets. This is Dr. Weizmann, the Britis 
Zionist Commissioner, who is believed to be engaged on an epoch- 
making Report to the Foreign Office. Of course there is another 
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side of the picture. It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
Moslems and Syrians and Armenian Christians are nervous. For 
them the future of El Khuds and of Palestine under Jewish domina- 
tion is not at all roseate. Many of them will tell you frankly that 
they will be obliged to emigrate. Already the manner in which 
the special trading privileges accorded to the Jews have been 
exercised indicates what their policy will be when they are given 
the full power they expect. ‘“ The Jew is clannish—exclusive ; 
he has been kept down so long. Reaction will make him intolerant. 
We see clearly what is in store for us.” 

Meanwhile the Moslem is lying low; as low as Brer Rabbit 
or the Dead Sea. The Mayor, a brother of the late Hussein Husseini, 
who surrendered Jerusalem and died three weeks later, is shorn of 
nearly all his powers, the city being still under martial law. He is 
an amiable, enlightened man, and honestly desirous of promoting 
the welfare of the community. The Mufti views the infidel’s 
invasion philosophically, and he, like the Sheikh of the Mosque of 
Omar, finds comfort in the present tide of prosperity. Also do 
they find comfort in the assurance given them by the British 
authorities that in the town-planning scheme now afoot the.ancient 
city within the walls is to be untouched. Perhaps this same town- 
planning scheme is rather a fly in the ointment of the local Jew’s 
felicity. For it involves the destruction of hundreds of the hideous 
erections which have arisen outside the walls of late years—shops 
and dwellings which have ruined the approach to Jerusalem. 
For the Jew, with all his artistic temperament, is not very studious 
of architectural symmetry, and centuries of Ghetto life have not 
inspired him with much domiciliary taste. The Germans and the 
Russians have been in their way but little better. One measure 
of Turkish official taste is the breach in the wall made close to the 
Jafia Gate on the occasion of the Kaiser’s famous visit in 1898, 
and the erection of that eyesore, the Kaiser’s Clock Tower. This 
latter, at all events, one is rejoiced to hear, is to come down; the 
breach is to be filled up and the Jaffa Gate restored. The plans for 
the new city have been drawn by Mr. McLean, the Chief Engineer 
of Alexandria, who was responsible for the Khartum improvements. 
Amongst their chief features is a splendid boulevard running from 
the south-west towards the old city, intersected by an arboreous 
rond-point containing the British War Memorial. In future all 
buildings are to be in keeping with the local character; no more 
red roofs, no more flaunting gilded domes and other Neo- Byzantine 
atrocities. The Holy City is hereafter to preserve her architectural 
soul secure from outside violation, and with this security may become 
one of the most beautiful, as it is the holiest, the most ancient, and 
the most interesting, city in the world. On the industrial and 
educational side, Mr. Ashbee, the English artist-metal-worker, 
is here giving his advice as to the various artistic activities which 
are shortly to be set afoot, of which the Bezalel Workshops and those 
of the American Colony are pioneers. 

On the whole my impressions of Jerusalem are of a “ live’? town, 
full of newly awakened interests and special problems which will 
be watched absorbingly by the whole world. It is hardly likely 
that British guardianship and oversight will be relaxed even on the 
conclusion of peace and the formal announcement to the Jews of 
Palestine that their destiny is henceforward in their own hands, 


B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] ; 

HOW OUGHT WE TO DEAL WITH THE KAISER ? 

(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—I ask leave to make a few observations in reply to your 
leading article of last week. I do so for the following reasons. 
No one has made any sort of reply in the Times to the propositions 
contained in my letter. The very many personal communications 
on the subject that I have received, both orally and in writing, 
since the appearance of that letter have been entirely in agree- 
ment with what I said, with the exception of one which, though 
not expressing disagreement, was in some measure critical. The 
Prime Minister has announced in public that the Law Officers 
were requested not to advise the Government, but to consult some 
** jurists,” and that the jurists have (I think unanimously) ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Kaiser has committed an indictable 
offence (or offences). I do not know whether the Law Officers agree 
with the jurists; I do not know who the jurists were; I do not 
know what the Prime Minister means by the phrase “ indictable 
efience ’’; and I am not at all sure that the Prime Minister knows 
what I mean by it and understand it to mean. 
therefore the only expression that I have met with of disagreement 
with the substance of the views which I propounded 
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Those views are that the Kaiser cannot be tried unless the laws 
he is to be charged with disobeying, the Tribunal which is to try 
him, and the punishment which may be inflicted upon Ifim are al] 
invented after the commission of the acts constituting the alleged 
offences; that such a trial is a mock trial; and that an act of war, 
such as his punishment would be, is much wiser and more satis. 
factory in its results if it is not preceded and disguised by a mock 
trial. You observe incidentally: “ Sir Herbert Stephen thinks 
that we should seize the Kaiser as a matter of right.” I have 
never said I thought so, and I do not now say whether I think go 
or not. You agree with me, if I understand you rightly, that 
there is not now a Court in existence by which the Kaiser can be 
tried, but you hold that “‘ to form a new Tribunal to try admitted 
crimes is not open to the objections of an ex post facto creation 
of new crimes.” To my mind it is open to exactly the same 
objection. The widest definition of a crime is an act which is 
punishable by law. No act is punishable by law unless the law 
provides the means for its punishment, and the first of the essen- 
tial parts of such means is a Court by which it can be determined 
whether or not the accused acted as alleged. 

Your article makes no distinction between an act which js for. 
bidden by law and an act which is made punishable by law. This 
distinction is all-important both in practice and in theory. Here 
is a practical illustration. The Children Act, 1908, provides that 
aman who ill-treats a child is guilty of an offence, and that if he 
does so he may be tried, and if found guilty may be punished. It 
also provides that a child under fourteen (or under sixteen, I am 
for the moment not sure which) may not be present in a Crimina! 
Court, but it says not a word about what is to happen if he is. 
Suppose a child under fourteen goes into a Criminal Court and 
stays there for a shorter or longer time. He has not committed 
an offence. Neither the Judge, nor any officer of the Court, nor 
any other person, has committed an offenee in not turning him 
out. No Court has any power to try any one on such a charge, 
The prehibition in the statute would protect a person who turned 
the child out from liability for an assault, but as regards criminal] 
offences it is a mere announcement of the opinion of the Legisla- 
ture that the presence of children in Criminal Courts is 
undesirable. 

The various clauses in the Hague Conventions saying that 
various things, alleged by you to have been done or permitted by 
the Kaiser, “are prohibited” amount to such an announcement 
of opinion and to nething more. The “ prohibited ” acts are not 
offences, for the precise reason that there is no Court in which 
persons can be tried for them, and no punishment which can be 
inflicted on persons guilty of them. Not only so, but there is at 
least one of those acts which is nowadays considered extremely 
laudable, whatever opinion about it may have been entertained 
by the amiable persons who assembled at the Hague and made 
futile Conventions intended to regulate matters of which they had 
no experience. “The launching of projectiles ”—I quote from 
your article—“‘ or explosives from balloons or by other similar 
new methods is prohibited.” We defeated the Germans when we 
did, and not later, largely because of the superiority of our airmen 
in launching projectiles and explosives by similar new methods 
other than balloons, on submarines, railways, factories, transport, 
ammunition stores, and troops. If every one who did so, or 
ordered or permitted others to do so, is to be tried and punished 
for an offence, because he disregarded the prohibition of the Hague 
Convention, the advantage will be greatly on the side of the 
Germans. 

You suggest that the trial, which I maintain te be a mock trial, 
of the Kaiser, for offences which I maintain have not yet been 
made offences, should take place before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I am not an American lawyer, but I hazard the 


| suggestion that the Judges of the Supreme Court would consult 


the statutes of the United States to see whether they had a right 
to conduct such a trial, and if they had not would decline to do 
so unless the duty was imposed upon them by an Act of Congress. 
I have no knowledge whatever of American politics, and will 
hazard no suggestion whatever as to what Congress would do if 
asked to pass such an Act. I feel sure, however, that no criminal 
proceedings before the Supreme Court, or before five Judges of it, 
would produce in the mind of the Kaiser the impression that he 
had had anything better than a mock trial.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heesert Strepuen. 

[We have discussed the legal position of the Kaiser in our 

“ News of the Week.”—Eb. Spectator.] 


{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spscrator.’’] 

Sim,—‘‘ Among the crimes of which the Kaiser can be rightly 
and justly accused ” surely the invasion of the neutral territory 
of Belgium ought to be included. Articles I. and 11. of Chapter 1 
of the Hague Treaty of October 18th, 1907, provide as follows :— 

Article I.—* The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable.” 

Article 1I.—‘‘ Belligerents are forbidden to move across the 
territory of a neutral Power troeps or convoys either of mumnl- 
tions of war or supplies.” 

The Treaty containing these ayticles was signed by Germany 
and, indeed, by all the civilized Powers excepting China and 
-Nicaragua. lts yiclation by Germany was admitted by the 
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German Emperor’s Chancellor in the Reichstag, August 4th, 1914: 
“ Our troops have occupied Luxemburg and are already on Belgian 
soil. That is contrary to the dictatesof international law,” &o.— 
the “ dictates,” i.e., of the Hague Treaty of 1907. As Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army the Kaiser was directly and primarily 
guilty of this breach of law, although he may not have been per- 
sonally with the Army when it “ moved across” this “ neutral 
territory.” Qui facit per alium facit per se. The Kaiser, then, 
not only committed this open and publicly admitted breach of an 
international law of which he was in part the author (for he was 
the autocratic ruler of Germany when it was made by his 
authority), but he was also responsible for the continued breach 
of the law during a period of more than four years. 

Holland, of ,all countries, can least afford to give shelter to a 
criminal who seeks to avoid the responsibility which attaches to 
such breaches of such a law. The future “‘ League of Nations ” 
(if there is to be one) will be mightily strengthened in its 
judgments if the League which enacted the Code of International 
Law in 1907 should thus put its judgment to the test of a properly 
constituted Court.—I am, Sir, &o., 8. R. H. 





A GERMAN WAR INDEMNITY. 
(To rue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’} 

Sm,—Mr. Dixon’s warning lest we ask for a war indemnity from 
Germany in gold is hardly necessary. Germany’s aggregate of 
gold is at most two hundred millions, and cannot be replenished. 
Germany did, as Mr. Dixon reminds us, take her two hundred 
million indemnity in 1871 from France in gold, but she did it 
because she needed the metal to enable her to change from a 
silver standard and currency to a gold standard and currency, and 
Bismarck lived to express repentance for that blunder. 

For the purpose of familiarizing public opinion with the subject 
of an indemnity, may I throw out for criticism the view that the 
indemnity asked should be eight thousand millions sterling? This 
sum is one-fifth of the United States Treasury estimate of the 
whole cost to both belligerents. The sum I mention is well within 
Germany’s competency to pay. In the years before the war our 
annual savings in this country were reckoned roughly at three 
hundred and fifty millions, and Mr. Clarence Baron, I think, 
reckoned the savings of the United States at no less than eight 
thousand million dollars (£1,600,000,000). Germany, with a much 
larger population than our own and better organized industrially, 
should have been able to save at least four hundred millions 
yearly, which sum at the scale of prices now would be fully eight 
hundred millions. I think, then, that an indemnity of eight 
thousand millions (twenty years of savings at the pre-war price 
level), although a large sum, errs on the side of leniency when we 
contemplate the dimensions of the historic crime for which ehe is 
about to stand at the bar. 

As to how she will pay it, that is her concern. She would give 
the Allies, I suppose, the sum in interest-bearing bonds, and they 
would appoint receivers for her State Railways and Customs. 
Only in the event of prices falling to their pre-war level would 
Germany experience any real difficulty, and any such fall is 
extremely improbable. Instalments and a sinking fund on the 
lines of Irish Land Purchase finance will extinguish any indemnity 
in sixty years in a world where, subjected to the prodigies of 
modern science, wealth breeds like rabbits. And even if we have 
to keep some “ League of Nations Army ” in Germany for sixty 
years, Germany has kept an army of occupation on French soil 
for near fifty and will have no reasonable ground for complaint,— 
I am, Sir, &., Morton Frewen. 





NATURALIZED ALIENS AND OTHERS. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Specratos.’’) 

Siz,—Whither is this alien-hunt leading us? At one moment the 
Prime Minister, speaking the saner mind of the country, dismisses 
it as a side-issue. At another, touched up by the Coalition Whip, 
and with a shrewd eye on every electioneering prejudice that can 
be made to yield a juicy extract of votes, he not only joins in, but 
leads, the hue-and-cry. We are to make, it would appear, a clean 
sweep of the alien element which has always fed and invigorated 
British life. No naturalized British subject henceforward is to be 
allowed to vote, or to enter Parliament, or to put himself forward 
as a candidate for the Civil Service, or to be employed in any 
Government office. Many of these disabilities, it is seriously sug- 
gested, are to extend even to the sons of naturalized alieng. In 
addition, all interned subjects of enemy lands are to be re 
Patriated; a demand is already being raised for the wholesale 
cancellation of naturalization certificates; the Attorney-General has 
committed himself to the monstrous and palpably unjustifiable 
statement that eighteen out of every twenty Germans who have 
settled here in the !ast two decades have bean spies; one at least of 
the rumps of Parties that are contending at this election seems to 
have no other slogan but “ Britain for the British” and “ Out 
with the alien”; and we shall soon be nearing the point when 
everybody not British-born is forbidden to reside here, or to 
engage in trade here, or to claim any right whatever to be 
tolerated in our midst. ‘ 

I need not say that this campaign of proscription cuts com- 
Pietely across our whole past, must eventually be fatal te our 





position as the centre of international trade and fivance, and 
can only impoverish the national life by cutting us off from new 
ideas and the educational influence of foreign personalities and 
points of view. But what I would especially emphasize is not s0 
much the harm we are doing ourselves as the pettiness and in- 
justice of the treatment we are meting out to those whom we 
have admitted to British citizenship by act of naturalization. Is 
there no public man with backbone enough to tell the country the 
truth about the British subjects of enemy origin—that they came 
here, just as hundreds of thousands of Britons go abroad, not to 
act as spies, but to better their fortunes, to seek adventure, to 
sample life; that they stayed here and settled down here because 
they found the social and business and political atmosphere con- 
genial to them; that we extended to them the privilege of Britis) 
citizenship by means of a solemn covenant which we cannot treat 
as a scrap of paper; that if a few of them—ten or a dozen at the 
outside—have proved unworthy of the trust we showed them, the 
overwhelming majority have shown themselves absolutely loyal 
to the country of their adoption; that many of them have ren- 
dered the Allied cause distinguished services in the war; and that 
many more have paid the price of their devotion in the death of 
dearly loved sons? Having made our bargain with them, let us 
stick to it. Its risks have been infinitesimal and entirely within 
our competence to handle; its advantages have been immense; am! 
the contrast between the liberal and statesmanlike way in which 
the United States Government has rallied to itself the German- 
American community, and our own distrustful, Titus Oates 
attitude, is not one that an Englishman can look upon with any 
pleasure.—I am, Sir, &o., Fare Pray. 





DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 
{To tee Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In a letter to the Spectator of December ap Mr. W. R. Prio: 
writes :— 

“First of all she [Denmark] wants the iniquitous Peace of 

Vienna declared null and void and the former conditions restore: 
before the question of the future fate of the German-inhabitel 
Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg, with the Kiel Canal as well, 
and of Danish Slesvig, are finally adjusted... .” 
Allow me to point out that this statement is completely fictitious. 
On October 23rd the policy of Denmark was laid down in a joint 
sitting of the Rigsdag, item 2 af the resolution passed running as 
follows :— 

“It is agreed that there shall be no alteration in the present 

position of Slesvig, other than the establishment ef an order of 
things based on the principle of nationality.” 
Furthermore, on November 17th the political organization of the 
Slesvig Danes passed a resolution to the effect that a plébiscite 
ought to be taken in North Slesvig, the said territory being 
bounded to the south by a line running, roughly speaking, north 
of Flensburg and south of Tondern. At the same time it was sug- 
gested that the adjoining districts of Middle Slesvig (south of the 
said line) might by a separate vote signify their desire to be re- 
united with Denmark; but it will be quite clear from these resolu- 
tions that the representatives of the Danish people, as well north 
as south of the present frontier, do not intend to meddle with 
conditions in Lauenburg, Holstein, or even South Slesvig. ‘The 
reasons why have been correctly set forth in the correspondence 
to the Westminster Gazette mentioned in the Spectator’s editorial 
note to Mr. Prior’s letter, and also in an article in the Observer 
of November 10th.—I am, Sir, &c., Exc Mo.ier. 

Danish Legation, Press Department. 


THE KIEL OANAL 
(To rue Epitor or THe “ Specraror.”) 

Smz,—With regard to the letters of Mr. Price and Mr. Prior 
in the Spectator of November 30th and December 7th, 
and your notes thereon, may I call your attention 
to what the late Lord Redesdale wrote in hig Memories 
where he tells how when he was a Secretary of Lega- 
tion to Lord Napier at Petersburg in 1864 he was called up at 
night to go to the Embassy to decipher a telegram from Lord 
John Russell directing the Ambassador to go to Prince Gortchakoff 
and tell him that England would net join with Russia to prevent 
the seizure of Slesvig-Holstein by Prussia? When Lord Napier 
returned from his interview with the Russian Minister he told 
Mr. Mitford that Prince Gortchakoff had said: “ Alors, milord, je 
mets de cété la supposition que l’Angleterre fasse jamais la guerre 
pour une question d’honneur ”; and Lord Napier remarked; “A 
nice thing for an Englishman to have to read!” J have not the 
book by me, so am quoting from memory.—I am, Sir, &., P. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.”] 

Siz,—The “ last ditch ” of the partisans of the Ottoman Caliphate 
ie the contention that the ~'»:lem world, and especially the 
Moslems of India, subjects .. the British Crown, will strongly 
resent the severance of t!« -aliphate from the Sultanate of Ram. 
Sir William Muir con~: :.ies his Caliphate: its Rise, Decline, and 
Fall (1891) with thes» words :— 

“Were there no other bar, the Tartar blood which flowe in 
their veins would make the claim [to the Caliphate] untenable. 
Even if their pedigree by some flattering fiction couid be traced 
to the Coreishite stock, the claim would be but a iar? 
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iechitcsabin 
anachronism. The Caliphate ended with the fall of Baghdad. The 
illusory resuscitation by the Mamelukes was a lifeless show; the 
Osmanly Caliphate a dream.” ‘ 

Did the revolt of the Sharif of Mecca against Turkish rule 
rouse indignation in India? 
targely Moslem Indian, troops which have co-operated with Emir 
Feisul, the son of the King of the Hedjaz, in driving the Turk 
back from the shores of the Red Sea to the Cilician Gates. And 
be it noted that it was in 1918, the fourth year of the war, when 
General Allenby, supported by Feisul, was consolidating his rule 
in Palestine, and ousting Turk and German from Syria, that 
India, with its Moslem population of seventy millions, poured in 
recruits most liberally to fight for the British Empire. Finally, 
what, think you, are tle feelings aroused in the breasts of the 
people of India by the recent ghastly revelations of the fate of 
some thousands of the Kut-el-Amara prisoners 2? My impression 
is that, when it comes to dying in the “ last ditch ” for the Otto- 
man Caliphate, volunteers for this ‘ forlorn hope ” will be few. 

The “ last-ditchers,” I note, attach some special virtue to the 
fact that the city of Constantinople is known to the Turk as 
«Islambial.”’ Consulting the lexicographers, I find that Richard- 
eon and Johnson in 1829 record the bare fact, while Palmer in 
1876 adds “for Istimbil.”’ This latter form is current in Europe 
as “ Stamboul,” and is said to be a Turkish corruption of ‘és Ti 
wé\w.”? I seo the Turks spoken of as the “ trustees” of Con- 
stantinople in the eyes of Islam. The Turk in the réle of ‘‘ Public | 
Trustee ’ may invite a satiric vein of humour, but not inspire | 
eonfidence. Which is dearer to the Moslem eye, Jerusalem with 
its Mosque of Omar and Holy Sepulchre, with which radical 
elements of the faith of Islam are bound up, or Constantinople 
with St. Scphia, which passed by mere conquest into the hands of 
the Turks in 1453? The Moslems of India have accepted with the 
most perfect philosophy the transfer of Jerusalem from Turkish 
to British rule. <A like philo-ophic tolerance will attend the | 
internationalization of Constantinople.—I am, Sir, &e., | 

Reckbury Hall, Shifnal. A. C. Yate. 


Se far from that, it is Indian, and | 





P.S.—The use which the early Sultans of Rim made of the 
Christian relics found in St. Sophia or elsewhere in 1453, for the 
purpose of conciliating Christian potentates, might be made the 
theme of a short study which could not fail to interest. The 
history and traditions of Constantineple are, from the days of 
Constantine the Great and his Queen Helena, bound up with 
Christendom, not with Islam.—A. C. Y. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR FISHERIES. 
(To THe Eprror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I was much interested in your article on ‘*‘ The Development 
ef Our Fisheries,” and the writer touches the vital spot when he 
mentions “ distribution.”” The entire success of the working of 
this great national asset hangs on this. In the past the dock and 
railway companies lave always been years behind the trade in 
providing the necessary facilities to deal with the ever-increasing 
harvest of the sea, and again many retailers have obstructed 
progress in their desire to get a good profit out of a small quantity 
ef fish in preference to a smaller profit and large turnover. ‘The 
eoming spring (when we hope to have the fishing-boats back at 
their normal occupation) presents a fine chance for the Govern- 
ment to establish discharged soldiers, who for many reasone will 
not be able to take up an indoor job, by assisting them with a 
monetary grant on easy terms of repayment, to purchase the 
necessary pony and cart, &c., to work a “ fish round.’” This would 
enable them to make a good living without having to rely on | 
charity, and incidentally would enable the public to purchase at | 
their doors one of the best and most health-giving foods at a very 
reasonable cost.—I am, Sir, &e., T. Hvpson. 
St. Andrew's Dock, Hull. 





NORTH-EAST ULSTER AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sik,—Your correspondents in the issue of November 30th who | 
mivocate the joining of the Six Counties of Ulster with Scotland 
instead of with England have surely not been born and bred in 
Ulster, or else they are “‘ laughing in their sleeve.” Four-sevenths 
ef the Protestants of Ireland are Presbyterians. As such, their 
religious affinity is with Scotland. But the entire administration 
ef Ireland, judicial and otherwise, is formed on the English model. 
The social life of the people of Ulster is also formed on the 
English model, not the Scotch. In fact, a Belfast man feels very 
much more at home in London than in Glasgow—a fact which 
1 think shows the affinity of the people very strongly.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Betrast May. 








BELGIAN VINE AND THE KAISER GOAT. 
(To tre Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Bixr,—The Greck Anthology contains an epigram (Anth. Pal. IX. 75) 
euriously appropriate to recent events in Belgium. The vine- 
tree addresses its mortal enemy the goat in words that may be 
literally translated: ‘‘ Even if, goat, you gnaw me to the root, 
yet all the same I shall bear grapes enough to pour a libation 
ever you when you are being slaughtered at the sacrifice.” 
“Ki me payns éri plvav, Suws ere xepropopijcow 

"Uocov émarcioa col, rpdyer Ovopévy.”” 
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The popularity of this couplet in the first century prompted the 
mad Emperor Domitian to issue an order for the wholesale 
destruction of vineyards. This in turn led to a witty amendment 
in the second line, when some nameless poet replaced the words 
“gol, rpdye” by “‘Kaicap.” This ingeniously identified the 
goat with Caesar himself, and the Greek form of the word 
“‘Kaisar ” reminds the modern ear of the identity in sound and 
meaning between the modern word “ Kaiser” and the title 
“ Caesar ” as pronounced by a Roman. The combined effect of the 
two versions may be rendered thus :— 
* You may gnaw me to the root, 
Kaiser goat; 
I shall live to bear my fruit, 
Kaiser goat. 
They shall drink a toast in wine 
Of this very grape of mine 
When the knife is at your throat 
Kaiser goat.” 
The vine has survived Domitian, and Belgium has survived 
another mad Kaiser —@uduevos even now perhaps.—I am, Sir, &¢. 
AtpxanpeR W. Lawrence. 





RECONSTRUCTION, 
(To tHE Epiror or THE ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Now that the war has been brought to a victorious con. 
clusion, the period of reconstruction is at last within sight. The 
problem of employment is so vast that, besides comprehensive 


| Government schemes, there is room for all existing organizations 


whose usefulness has been tested by the war. Amongst these the 
Boys’ Country Work Society may fairly claim a place. For two 
years the Board of Agriculture made a grant towards its support, 
and during this year the Ministry of Labour has agreed to a per 
capita grant on all boys placed by the Society and sent by the 
London Employment Exchanges. 

It is probable that after Christmas many London boys will be 
out of work; to these the land offers an admirable opening after 
the overstrain of factory life. The minimum rates of wages now 
fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board for lads under eighteen 
do net compare unfavourably with the normal wages of a town 
bey. The future of the farm worker is being carefully considered, 
the importance of agricultural work cannot be overestimated, and 
we may feel confident that the problem of our food supply wil! 
never again be forgotten. 

The migration of the adult town worker to the land may be 
impracticable, but the settlement of the youth capable of adapta- 
tion to new surroundings, and of profiting by the rural instruction 
which will be offered under the Education Act, is a different 
matter. Numbers of our boys now in the Army are hoping to go 
back to the farm work when released from the Colours, and still 
correspond with their former Country Secretaries who chose their 
situations and befriended them when placed. 

To extend this work voluntary helpers are needed: in London 
to help at the Selection Committees, in the country to recommend 
situations and to visit the boys. Besides workers money is also 
needed, as the Government grant will cover only half the cost of 
the work. Cheques should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, offers 
of voluntary help to the Hon. Secretary, at the office of the Society. 
—We are, Sir, &e., Hesxry Bentinck, Chairman. 

Francis Morris, Vice-Chairman. 
VexetiA Barine, Hon. Treasurer. 
Boys’ Country Work Society, 163a Strand, W.C. 2. 





“Ca° 

[To THe EDITOR OF TEE 

Sir,—Many people could give instances of “ ca’ canny ” 
as the one quoted by Mr. Barnes-Austin in the Spectator; few, I 
imagine, at this time of day would endorse his sweeping conclu- 
sions. He objects to a minimum wage because it is contrary to 
*‘ economic ” law; this means that it interferes with the right (or 
should we say wrong?) of the employer to drive the hardest bar- 
gain he can with Labour; the parties to the bargain are ebviously 
never in equally strong positions, as Capital can wait without 
starving and Labour cannot; and so civilization is, in Mr. Barnes- 
Austin’s opinion, rightly engaged in enforcing unjust bargains 
by keeping the ring and allowing the weaker party to be exploited, 
an.l indirectly in digging its own grave! ‘Ca’ canny” was 
originally the protest of Labour against piece-rate cutting and over- 
driving; it is, with those agreeable manifestations, fatal to output, 
and low cutput is fatal to successful industry. Fair mutual con- 
sideration is essential to a healthy industry, and neither party 
is fitted to he the judge of what is fair in its own cause. Great 
inequalities in the distribution of accumulated wealth always 
mean the misdirection of human labour for the satisfaction of the 
wealthy, while the reeds of the indigent go unsatisfied, If Mr. 
Bernes-Austin does not object te a minimum of sanitation and 
safety in industrial establishments, why should he object te 4 


E. H. Berne. 


CANNY.” 
** Specraton.’’] 
as forcible 


minimum of wage ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Hyde Park Square, W. 





PROXY VOTING. 
(To the Epitor gr THE “* Spectaror.’’] 
Sir —I beg to take exception to the following sentence in the 
“ News of the Week ” in your edition of the 30th ult.—viz., “ The 
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proxy system is generally reported to have broken down .. . partly 
through the indifference of their officers.” In this unit my com- 
manding officer and I both addressed the men on the importance 
of voting Wy proxy, and as this was net productive of results, we 
paraded the battery, and handed each man a registration postcard 
and a proxy form. Minute instructions were given as to the use of 
both, and the net resiilt was that six only appointed proxies out cf 
one hundred and eighty odd.—I am, Sir, &c., 
gist Battery, R.V.A. Francis N. Ricnarnsoy, Captain, R.F.A. 





ASSISTANT-MASTERS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
[To THe Epiror or rHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir, Public School Masters are indebted to your contributor for 
having drawn attention to the position of tituse who teach in the 
Public Schools of this country; in one respect, however, he fails 
to reveal the true state of affairs. The Assistant-Master is set 
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with his lot, but contented to wait until some one shall come to 
his rescue; a little restless, maybe, but glad and willing to carry 
on. This was a fair picture of the days before the war, but now 
things have changed. The outbreak of the war subdued the rest- 
Jessness at first. The brighter and more active spirits enlisted; 
the others felt that such was not a time to agitate, to embarrass 
the Head-Master and Governors; their services too were urgently 
needed to help train the lads who were to officer the New Armies. 
When prices began to rise, the Assistant-Master began to “do 
without ” things; he postponed buying clothes and beoks to (he 
hoped!) a brighter day when prices should go down, as the politi- 
cians assured us they would do. There is a limit to this kind of 
retrenchment; soon the shoe pinched; some were assisted by a 
meagre war bonus, many were not. Then came the Fisher Grants, 
bringing substantial increases to the teachers in schools aided by 
the Board of Education; but very many Public Schools are not 
thus aided, and they still had to drag on with their miserable pre- 
war salaries plus a miniature bonus. Finally the Departmental 
Committee has recommended a maximum salary of £450, attain- 
able soon after a man reaches forty years of age; already some 
Tocal Authorities have established scales approximating to this; 
the Public School Masters’ remain unchanged, and 
many Masters will be lucky if (with the present arrangements) 
their salary ever exceeds £300. 

The Masters of the lesser Public Schools are seething with 
discontent. They feel keenly that they are suffering great in- 
justice. During the past their services have been recognized on all 
hands; eloquent praises have been bestowed upon their work. They 
are now asking whether these praises are sincere, whether it is 
the lip-service that sounds so well and does so little, or whether 
parents, old boys, Governors—all those who have reaped the 
benefit of their ministrations in the past—whether the nation 
which they helped to save in the Great War which has just con- 
cluded are going to unite in seeing that at length justice shall be 
done.—I am, Sir, &c., MAGIsrer. 


prospects 





[To tHe Environ or tHe ‘“ Sprerator.’’] 
Sir,—The writer of the article on ‘‘ The Position of Assistant- 
Masters in the Public Schools of England ” does not appear to be 
aware that the Board of Education intends to bring under the new 
Pension Scheme all Public School Masters who are in schools 
which either provide no pensions or whose pensions are inadequate. 
The quid pro quo will be inspection of a thoroughly efficient and 
helpful character. I believe no further demands have as yet been 
formulated by the Board.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. P. Howarpv (Mill Hill). 
New University Club, St. James's Street. 





THE CENTRAL CHURCH FUND. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 

Sir,—Having read your remarks concerning the Central Church 
Fund in your issue of November 30th, I venture to suggest that 
the scheme of the Archbishops for expending £10,000 to £15,000 a 
year on the free education of men for the priesthood is extremely 
distasteful to many. No ether profession has had to stoop to such 
charity methods as the Church in order to maintain its numbers. 
If the Church would only offer a decent living wage instead of 
charity, crowds of men of the right sort would scon be forth- 
coming. No self-respecting and intelligent men will be attracted 
hy the present scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., A Navar Cuapiatn. 





THE WINCHESTER MEMORIAL. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specratox.’’] 
Sir,—You have already been kind enough to publish one or two 
letters dealing with the Winchester College War Memorial. Mr. 
Herbert Baker’s extensive schemes of demolition and reconstruc- 
tion have recently received further support from a general 
meeting of Old Wykehamists. It was a typical meeting of the 
kind, and only two men under fifty spoke. Public School mem- 
rials are pushed through by a few influential men, who are sure 
of what ought to influence the mind of youth, but have rather 
forgotten what actually does appeal to it. . 
I cannot myself claim to belong to that young generatiog which 
has held the affections and the prayers of their brother-Wyke- 
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hamists during the last four years, but as a Housemaster I have 
had opportunities both of discussing the memorial with boys bac‘ 
from the front and of observing how existing memorials are 
regarded by the present members of the school. We have had two 
memorial buildings erected at Winchester in the last twenty-five 
years. The Quingentenary Memorial buildings represent to the 
men who secured their erection a monument to five hundred years 
of Wykehamical life. Busts of distinguished Wykehamists adorn, 
or rather fill without adorning, the stone medallions of ths 
fagade. To the school the place is just “ museum ”; hardly a boy 
could name the occupants of the various medallions, and many 
have no idea what the building commemorates. The second 
memorial is the Boer War Memorial Gateway. I have heard Old 
Wykehamists speak of the many sacred associations it has for 
the school. It has many for the contemporaries of those who fell, 
but not for the young generation. It is simply ‘‘ Commoner Gate’ 
The school, in fact, see in these 
buildings exactly what they are—a museum and a gateway. They 
fulfil those functions admirably; I doubt whether Mr. Baker‘s 
elaborate buildings will ever do as much to enlarge the mind and 
encourage a genuine love of beauty as “ museum” has done; but 
they do not appeal to boys as memorials. 

The cloister is the part of Mr. Baker’s plan which is specially 
intended to commemorate the dead. It will be the main thorough- 
fare for the school to meals and classrooms at all times of the day. 
It also forms part of one great block of new buildings, some of 
which, such as classrooms, are of a purely utilitarian nature. 1 
am afraid it will soon cease to be regarded as a memorial to the 
dead. The cloister, indeod, is the part where boys will have least 
opportunity of undisturbed meditation. Even in the case of Wyke- 
ham’s own buildings it is not during hurried passages in and out 
of Chamber Court that they tell their message. It is when you 
have watched the last glow of daylight fading from their stones, 
when you have sat beneath the weathered buttresses of chapel and 
Jet them guide your fancy to the patch of stars above, that you 
begin to realize your full debt to the founder. 

And after all is it not a very Spartan diet of beauty that Mr. 
Baker offers us ? I admit he has arranged his square courts and 
his semi-circular arches cleverly, and it is an art that appeals to 
our ageing and well-grooved minds. But can we not for once 
endeavour to enshrine in our midst the sheer physical beauty 
that youth cannot help loving ? Let us have a monument to the 
dead which is a mausoleum and nothing else, and let it contain 
the most beautiful sculpture we can possibly obtain. How many 
have died for us of whom we may truly say: ‘ They were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives’’ ? We want a work of art which both 
young and old have only to look at to know something of the 
beauty of their life and sacrifice. 

We have an ideal site for a mausoleum of this kind outside 
either the east or south wall of our old cloisters which would pro- 
vide us with an ideal approach. There is no Michelangelo to co 
it for us, but in such a time as this surely an artist would be 
found sufficiently inspired to give us what we need.—I am, Sir, 
&e., R. L. G. Irvina. 

Southgate Corner, Winchester. 


(To tHe Epitor or THe “‘ SpecTator."'] 
Sir,—May I also make an appeal through your columns to Wyke- 
hamists, and lovers of the beautiful, to do all in their power to 
prevent the destruction of Kingsgate Street, Winchester ? 

The Winchester College War Memorial, which is to consist of a 
cloister and a school hall, involves an enormous amount of pulling 
down of existing buildings: a racket court, seven fives courts, and 
part of the original wall of Meads: the Quingentenary Memoria! 
buildings are to be taken down brick by brick and put elsewhere, 
and in order to make room for this and other buildings which 
the Governing Body propose to build apart from the War 
Memorial, seven good houses in Kingsgate Street are to be pulled 
down, and the most beautiful street in Winchester will be entirely 
spoilt. Any person with the smallest sense of beauty will admire 
this dear little street, with its quaint irregular houses, no two 
alike, some with steps leading up to them, others level with the 
pavement: “a thing of beauty, and a joy for ever.” 

Winchester has already been threatened with further spoliation, 
as the Committee of the Hampshire War Memorial propose to 
destroy the most beautiful corner of the Cathedral churchyard : 
to level the grass slope, cut down fine old trees, cut into the old 
wall close by, and to put up a gateway, through which, by devious 
ways, along which they have never passed before, the men of the 
Hampshire Regiment will march to Cathedral. Is there no pro- 
tection for us against these acts of vandalism ? At this time, 
when we read of the destruction of beautiful places in France and 
Belgium, it seems an utterly unworthy thing to destroy beautiful 
places in England in order to memorialize our dear dead, who 
have fought and died so nobly. 

The whole plan for the Winchester College Memorial is to my 
mind entirely selfish. By all means let there be a fine visibl« 
memorial somewhere in the College grounds, and I understand 
that some of the money collected is to be used for a charitable 
purpose not yes spscified, and which is evidently of secondary 
importance; but why show4 not something be done in France or 
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Belgium, where so many of our fellow-Wykehamists have laid 
down their lives? With one slight alteration I quote the poet 
who says :— 
“ Let not our aims be to ourselves confined, 
But go abroad and think of all mankind.” 


I write with deep feeling, having lived in Winchester for fifty 

years, fifteen of which were lived in Kingsgate Street, and I 

dearly love it all—I am, Sir, &c., Acnes C. Mopervy. 
St. Michael’s Lodge, Winchester. 





“THE BRAVE THAT ARE NO MORE.” 
(To rue Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sm,—No doubt you have read the article with this title in the 
Times of December 6th. Surely it cannot be meant to be taken 
seriously. Are the thousands of Christian soldiers representative 
of a Christian nation to be dishonoured in their graves by their 
country’s last act for them? It was only through the Power of 
the Cross (the emblem of their faith) that they were enabled to 
face what they did. They euffered mutilation, slow death in the 
hands of a remorseless enemy, agonies on the bloody battlefield, 
and the straining of all their nerve-power after and only because 
they saw the Cross before them, and knew that Victory was beyond 
it. And, now that they are gone the Christian heroism which 
stirred them to such nobility is to have no distinctive mark for 
future generations to look upon. Their broken, tired bodies are 
to be weighted down by lumpy milestones, meaningless blocks 
without beauty or sanctity, The “ appropriate religious symbol ” 
may be engraved on this hideous block, but it must not stand out, 
it must take a secondary place, merely an addition to the lump 
of stone. And this is out of consideration for the Jews, to whom 
“ this war has been a worse tragedy than for other people.” What 
do the Jews themselves say to this? Are they asking this further 
sacrifice of us? I do not believe it. Has this war been a war for 
righteousness, or has it not P And have our numberless dead made 
the Supreme Sacrifice of which the Cross is the emblem? Oh, 
how these unprincipled theories and un-understanding arguments 
hurt! Are not small wooden crosses to be found everywhere on 
all battlefields? The article says that we are to “ discipline our 
eorrow in the common cause.” Certainly, and are we not doing 
©)? We hardly need teaching, almost with a rebuke, on this 
score. We who have given our very dearest, our most beloved, are 
wounded and bleeding too, and look for careful treatment and 
some practical consideration rather than this hard metallic policy 
which is to be meted out to us. We know what inspired “ the 
surging passion of young life which was in them,” but we may 
not express it in the one way which appeals to so many. We did 
not know when they left us in 1914 in their boyich vigour that not 
even in death should we be allowed to choose for them. We may 
not place over their broken bodies the Cross beneath which they 
stood and died. But, Sir, may we not refuse the heathenlike mile- 
stone which is to stand for England’e comprehension of the motive 
Power which drew all her best blood to rally to her Flag? This 
war was a Crusade to the majority of our English defenders, 
Christian men of a Christian country. And, only for that deep- 
rooted, widespread conviction she would not have rallied as she 
did. Why, with the picture ever in our mind’s eye of those myriads 
of small crosses marking the spots where our dear ones lie, should 
we immediately begin to blur the only brightness which can ever 
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living memorial of a Road of Liberty or Avenue of the Allies, ag 

it might appeal to French as well as to British and Belgian sentj- 

ment.—I am, Sir, &., Mary J. Sxrinz. 
Warleigh Manor, Bath. 





THE MEMORIAL TO OUR DEAD: A PROTEST. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—I do not know Sir Alfred Mond; but in the name of our 
million dead sons, and in the name of my own two young sons 
killed by the Huns, I write to ask the Spectator and its 
readers to do all in their power to prevent Sir Alfred Mond, or 
any other man with nothing but German blood in his veins, 
having any part whatever in arranging the National Memoria] to 
our British dead who have died to save us from German lust for 
world dominion.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Marston. 

Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. 6. 

P.S.—I do not write vindictively. Would the Huns let a man 
of English blood get up their National Monument? Even the 
super-Hun Houston Chamberlain would say: “ This is not work 
for me to undertake.”—R. B. M. 

{If Mr. Marston writes too warmly and too generally, as we think 
he does, it is difficult to blame him when the greatness of his suffer. 
ings is remembered. We do not hold that all men with nothing 
but German blood in their veins, if native-born and of naturalized 
parents, are suspect. We know that there are plenty of “ persons 
of German extraction ” who have become right English in heart 
and soul, and loathe the Hun and his ways as strongly as we do, 
But though we are obliged to put in this caveat, we are in full 
agreement with Mr. Marston in thinking that it is utterly in. 
appropriate that Sir Alfred Mond should be the Minister chosen 
to deal with the memorials to the noble dead, and with the 
English words that shall recall the deathless story of deeds often 
as splendid and as enduring as Thermopylae or the ‘ Birkenhead,’ 
The carelessness and indifference to good taste and good feeling 
shown by the appointment, whoever is responsible, are indeed 
beyond belief. As we have the strongest desire not to raise unjust 
prejudice in the minds of Englishmen against a fellow-citizen and 
a Minister representing the Crown and Nation inan Office of great 
importance, we have made reference to Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage, a work in which it is well known the details are sup- 
plied by the persons concerned. The following are the facts there 
stated in regard to Sir Alfred Mond’s lineage. Sir Alfred Mond 
is the son of Mr. Ludwig Mond, his mother being Frida, “ only 
child and heir of Adolph Meyer Léwenthal, of Cologne” Mr. 
Ludwig Mond was the son of Meyer Baer Mond, of Ziegenhain, in 
Hesse Cassel, and of Henrietta Levinsohn. Students of the new 
heraldry will be interested in the coat armour adopted by Sir 
Alfred Mond. Though we have not sufficient knowledge to say 
with what special characteristics of the Mond family the crest of 
“‘a demi bear, rampant, proper,” is concerned, we cannot but 
be interested in the motto: “‘ Make yourself necessary.’’ Whether 
Sir Alfred Mond has succeeded in making himself necessary to 
Mr. Lloyd George and his Administration we are unable to say 
with certainty, but we presume that he must have done so. How 
else are we to account for his presence in the Government? We 
are quite certain, however, that it will be the opinion of the vast 
mass of English and English-speaking men and women that Sir 
Alfred Mond has not made himself necessary as the Minister 


shine through the horror of it all? We are to hide the sign of | charged with the duty of arranging the memorials to our dead, or 


Sacrifice on a slab! The glory which it has wrought, the living 


even with the duty of co-operating in the work. We are no vin- 


testimony of its power which has been so evident, and is co real | dictive haters of persons who are not of British blood, whether of 


to us eti'l, “ might give offence.” Oh England, England! many 
thousands of your best have learnt, and died ormelly and glori- 
ously that others may learn—but they still do not understand, 
and the Light which would shine and could heal they hide away. 
My beloved only son shall not lie under a slab if I can help it. 
He died a Crusader—the Cross, or nothing, shall mark his grave.— 
—I am, Sir, &., 8. Karuieen Hewetson. 
Salhouse Vicarage, Norwich. 





THE WAR GRAVES COMMISSION, 
(To tue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
6ir,—Can you help us (the wives and mothers of dead heroes now 
lying abroad) to remonstrate against the arbitrary mauner in 
which the “‘ War Graves Commission’s”” Report seems deciding 
for us, the relations, as to the burial or reburial of our dearest 
belongings ? Cemeteries, head-stones, altar-stones, and crosses al! 
catalogued. I should prefer infinitely that my son should be 
allowed to remain where buried in 1915, close behind our lines 
with four of his Somerset men who fell at the same time, or if 
moved at all, removed home, at our expense naturally. But it 
seems to us a far more telling memorial might be if a road were 
made across from the Belgian sea-coast into France, taking in 
Ypres, Hooge, Armentiéres, Reims, and Verdun. Existing roads 
might be used and an avenue formed by trees from England, 
which I feel sure many homes would gladly suppply. Oak, elm, 
Scotch fir, Lombardy poplars, and tall Italian cypress would all 
be suitable, according to the nature of the soil, and of course by 
experts’ advice. I cannot imagine a more fitting wey of per- 
petuating the memory of those who have died in battle than this 





European or of Asiatic descent, and honour many Jews for their 
patriotism and courage. These, however, would, we feel sure, be 
the first to allow a claim, surely one not in itself unreasonable or 
offensive, to be left alone with our dead.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A WAR MEMORIAL. 

(To True Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Limavady is a town of only two thousand seven hundred 
inhabitants, but it is, I believe, the first town in Ireland which has 
made arrangements for a war memorial, and it was also one of the 
first to respond to the country’s call for service. The memorial is to 
take the form of a building containing a free library, reading and 
recreation rooms, to be erected in memory of the fallen, as a tribute 
to those who volunteered for active service, and as a thankoffering 
for those who were spared. It is intended to expend about £2,500 
in the construction of the building. I do not appeal for funds, 
but, knowing the interest which you and many of your readers 
take in the proper and suitable construction of such a memorial, I 
ask for suggestions for the architectural details. Any such sug- 
gestions would be most helpful, not only for this particulaz 
memorial, but for others of a similar nature.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gorteen, Limavady, Co. Londonderry. E. M. F.-G. Boye. 


[Wea have to make a rule against printing local appeals, however 
good the objects, lest we should be overwhelmed. As, however, our 
correspondent does not ask for subscriptions, but only for advice, 
and on a point which is now engaging a great deal of anxious 
attention, we make an exception, and shall be glad, as far a8 
space allows, to publish suggestions which may be helpful.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 
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CHILDREN IN THE DARK. 

[To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—I think the following is a good illustration of what some 
children feel about the dark, and also about their elders’ pious 
reassurances on the same. A small child, whose mother was 
giving it the final tuck-up before leaving it for the night, 
expressed a wish that the candle might remain. The mother said 
all the proper things about the invisible Guardian of the nursery, 
&c., only to be met at the end by the plea: “Couldn’t you take 
God and leave the candle ?”—I am, Sir, &c., : 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessu: ily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 

ee 
ENGLAND’S DEAD. 

[The seventh of December was a special day of celebration throughout 
the United States of England’s part in the war, and of commemoration 
of her heroic dead. It may interest our readers to know that the author 
of these limes is Mr. Fuller of Philadelphia, a member of the staff of the 
Public Ledger, and one of America’s most distinguished publicists.] 








Waar can be said in praise of thee, 
O England, Empress of the Sea, 
That has been left unsaid 
By thy remembered dead ? 
At the first blast of war they spoke, 
When the swift lightnings round them broke, 
And their heroic word 
Through all the world was heard. 


Yea, with such high resolve they went, 

In their great cause so confident— 
Their love a sacred flame, 

Burning before thy name! 

Nor in the grave can they forget; 

From alien skies they own thee yet, 
And every flower-strewn mound 
For them is English ground. 

The bullfinch and the linnet sing 

Their requiems each recurring spring, 
And at the sunset’s hush 
They hear the lyric thrush. 

Oh, it were sweet in truth to stay 

At home through years of peace, and say, 
Now is our England’s shore 
Freed from the wreck of war! 

Yet sweeter to have songht the fate 

That left their kin inviolate! 

Were they to choose again, 
They would nct shirk the pain. 

Ah, no! for England thus to fall 

Was the supreme reward of all. 

And we across the sea, 
Who owe so much to thee, 

Pay equal tears to ours and thine, 

Who, dying, conquered in the sign 
They followed to the far 
Clear light of Freedom’s star! 

Epwarp Fotrrr. 








BOOKS. 


Ee 
ROBERT HART.* 

Mr. Morse explains in a Prefatory Note to the second volume of 
his monumental work that when he began it he did not intend to 
Write a history. What he planned in 1906 was an historical 
biography of Sir Robert Hart, and, with his life and the record of 
the Customs Service as connecting threads, to trace the course of 
As Hart, in his capacity of In- 
Spector-General of the Maritime Customs, was in close and constant 
touch with the high Chinese authorities and foreign diplomats 
who directed those relations at Peking from 1865 to 1908, a biography 
of the kind which Mr. Morse intended would assuredly have been 


SIR 


China's international relations. 


& work of the highest historical value, and eat the same time of ex- 
ceptional literary and personal interest. Sir Robert Hart approved 
the idea of this historical biography, and authorized Mr. Morse 


The lv national Relations of the Chinese Empir . Ht. Morse 3v¥ is 
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who for many years had been a distinguished Commissioner in 
the Customs Service) to use his despatches and letters. More 
important still, he promised him the loan of his famous diaries— 
seventy-four volumes—with a memorandum for his guidance in 
the use of their intimate comments on men and events. This 
promise was made at the end of 1906, but Hart did not live to fulfil 
it. He brought the precious journals home with him in 1908, 
but he then lacked the health and energy requisite for the long 
labour of preparing them for his biographer, and he died in 1911 
without having done it. In the end, for reasons of a private nature, 
which we need not here discuss, but which we may justly deplore, 
Mr. Morse did not get the diaries, and he was also unable to secure 
certain important blocks of letters. Without this material the 
biography became impossible ; the scope and purpose of his work 
were therefore changed to the form in which it now appears; that 
is to say, @ detailed history of China’s international relations: 
illustrated throughout by comments of Sir Robert Hart, culled 
from such correspondence as was eventually at the author's disposal. 
The result, as might have been expected from a writer of Mr. 
Morse's reputation, is a lucid and authoritative record of China’s 
relations with foreign Powers, more comprehensive and more 
systematic in its narrative of events than any of the many works 
already published on this subject. It is a history which must take 
its place as an indispensable work of reference for all serious students. 
Mr. Morse has succeeded admirably in his avowed object of giving 
to the events of each period the relative importance which they 
deserve, and at the same time of working out the main causes of 
acts and the motives of the actors. For all practical purposes, 
this history covers the ground completely up to the date of the 
Revolution (1911). 

Nevertheless, we shall not cease to regret the unwritten biography. 
For the principal events in the recent history of China angi of the 
Customs Service have been so repeatedly chronicled that even Mr. 
Morse can add but little to our general knowledge, though his work 
systematizes and elucidates it. But a discriminating and sym- 
pathetic account of the life and achievements of *‘ the great 1.G.,”’ 
based on the rich mine of first-hand information, illuminating 
criticism, and secret history which lies buried in his diaries, could 
not fail to rank as one of the most vitally interesting biographies 
of modern times. There is no doubt that Hart himself realized 
this, and that, in keeping this lifelong record of his personal opinions 
and doings, there lay always at the back of his mind the idea that 
the world should some day learn from these diaries of his to know 
something of the man and the thoughts that lay concealed beneath 
the impenetrable reserve of the Inspector-General. His shrewd 
Ulster caution and the modest kindliness of his nature contributed, 
no doubt, to his testamentary decision that the journals should not 
be published ; at times, indeed, he was so fearful of the contentious 
spirits that might be evoked from their depths that he was tempted 
to have them destroyed. In 1900, when the Boxers looted and 
burned the Inspectorate, of all his property only the diaries were 
saved, and this almost miraculously, by the energy and foresiyat 
of one of his staff. Hart on that occasion, amidst the wreck of 
much of his work and most of his hopes for China, declared that he 
would have been glad had they also been destroyed ; but six years 
later, as we have seen, he was prepared to allow them to be used, 
with discretion, by a trustworthy biographer. Whatever the 
purport of his testamentary dispositions, this fact deserves to be 
remembered, and it is devoutly to be hoped that these pricelcss 
records may not be destroyed, and that in due season they may be 


| ° . . . * . 
made available for publication by some process of judicious selection. 


Hart's life, the inner history of his political and diplomatic 
achievements, the rise and fall of his unparalleled influence as adviser 
to the Chinese Government, the nature of the forces and circum- 
stances whereby this methodical, canny, and in many ways con- 
ventional Ulsterman acquired his wonderful insight into the Chinese 
mind, together with something distinctly Oriental in his own 
philosophy—all these are matters of permanent and universal 
interest. His name and fame in the Far East are a national heritage, 
and the details of his remarkable career, so far practically unknown, 
deserve to be recorded by a competent biographer. Hart was 
indeed far more than the indefatigable organizer and administrator 
who built up the Customs Service. His genius in guiding the jealous 
and intractable officials of the Peking bureaucracy through countless 
crises of foreign policy was chiefly a matter of intuitive sympathy 
with the Oriental point of view, combined with clear recognition 
of its dangers. As Mr. Morse observes, 

‘*he understood the Chinese character as no foreigner in China, 
since the early Jesuits, has understood it ; he plumbed the Chinese 
mentality and, a master of the Chinese language, could present a 
case in a style which, appearing defective and childish to the Western 
reader, appealed to the subtle but restricted Chinese intellect with 
a force that was irresistible.” 

Eventually, that is to say, from 1887 onwards, his influence gradually 
deelined until, after the Boxer rising, it became insignificant, 
chiefly because of the resentment felt by the Mandarins at the con- 
spicuous part which he had come to play in foreign affairs, and 
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because, after the Japanese War had imposed heavy indemnities 
en China, the Customs Service came to be regarded by them more 
as a collecting agency for the Empire's foreign creditors than as a 
constant and trustworthy source of Imperielrevenue. In 1906, the 
Inspector-General’s direct relations with the Ministry which con- 
trolled foreign policy were severed by a Decree which created a 
separate ‘‘ Department of Customs Affairs,’’ and Hart felt the blow 
severely, though with his unswerving loyalty he affected to make 
light of it. ‘To the end ho preserved his undiminished confidence 
in China’s ability to win through the shoals and quicksands of 
tempestuous seas of change to a sure haven of national prosperity. 
Even in 1905, in a letter to Mr. Morse, we find him declaring his 
belief that during the last half-century of her national life China 
“had advanced from seclusion and exclusion toward what later 
historians will recognize both as world power and world influence.” 
One wonders what he would have thought of the record of the 
Republic. 

Hart's invincible optimism in this matter was largely tempere- 
mental. In the domain of politics he was always something of a 
eloset philosopher and a visionary, looking out on the world of men 
from the unchanging routine of his Inspectorate through “ roseate 
mists of great ideals,” many of them, elas! unpractical. Like several 
other sympathetic friends of China, he believed that the many and 
grievous ills of her body politic might be relieved by grafting Western 
methods of administration and ‘ Western learning” on to the 
East's ancient tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Much 
in the same spirit, having no ear for music, he believed that he 
could become a musiciin by methodically practising on the ‘cello, 
which he did for many years. The essence of his political wisdom 
lay in caution, conciliation, and compromise. As China became 
more and more his home and Europe receded further into the dim 
distance, of memory, he became the more imbued with,.the patriarchal 
and pacificist philosophy of the people among whom he dwelt. 
“When the storm blows, the grass bends, but the tree breeks,”’ 
was a favourite aphorism which illustrated his policy in many 
matters. But in his highly complex nature there were many 
Napoleonic characteristics. His unique capecity for organizetion 
and mastery of detail; his passion for rules and codes; his strange 
atmixture of shrewd common-sense with religious superstition, 
ef Spartan simplicity with ceremonial displey; his romantic 
aud sentimental disposition, combined with « certain physical 
awkwardness and a stiff reserve that defied all his laborious efforts 
to cultivate the arts and graces; his warm-hearted and impulsive 
generosity, combined with the typical Ulsterman’s appreciation of 
the value of money—all these united to form a very lovable and 
vet perplexing character of infinite variety. Children loved him, 
his servants bullied him; yet it is on record that even the oldest 
of his Commissioners and Secretaries never entered the Inspector- 
General's sanctum at Peking without that uneasy feeling which 
Nenoleon’s best trusted Generals are said to have felt in his presence. 
Hart wished to be liked and loved for himself; eat the same time 
he wanted to be feared. Essentially ashy and modest man, he needed 
the respect and esteem of others to reassure him that his great 
position had been won by merit and not by chance—that his talents, 
not his lucky star, had brought him to it. To those who knew him 
best he remained to the end a bundle of paradoxes and problems, 
but withal and beyond all doubt one of the most remarkable men 
of his century. 





GERMAN COLONIES.* 
Tue question whether Germany is to regain her lost Colonies has 
now been virtually decided in the negative. It is unthinkable that 
the Allies should fail to concur in the very clear statements to this 
effect by British Ministers. Yet it is important that the reasons 
why Germany cannot be allowed to rule once more in Africa or the 
Pacific should be understood by ell the world. There is the danger 
lest Germany should resume her ambitious plans for raising large 
native armies to conquer the rest of Africa, and for creating fortified 
bases for submerine attacks on our trade-routes. Again, the 
Dominions object most strongly to having Germany as a neighbour, 
since she has exerted an evil influence on their affairs in the past 
and cannot be trusted to behave better in future. But the strongest 
reason of all for not restoring her lost Colonies to Germany is not 
political or strategie but moral. Sir Hugh Clifford in his valuable 
little book reminds us that we must consider the future of the 
ex-German Colonies above all from the standpoint of the natives, 
end that in their interests we are morelly bound to save them from 
any return of Germen domination. We can imagine some cynical 
neutrals, and perhaps even some of our Socialists, whose international 
philanthropy excludes the negro, though it includes Herr Scheide- 
mann and the Bolshevik, sneering at the idea of our acting from 
purely ethical considerations. But though Englishmen seldom 
praise their own country, Sir Hugh Clifford has the courage and 
good sense to show in some detail that Great Britain, for a century 
end more, hes besed her Colonial policy on moral principles, and has 
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been guided in the main by a desire to benefit the natives of her 
Dependencies rather than by motives of self-interest. The impeach. 
ment of Werren Hastings in 1788 marked the rise of this new and 
beneficent feeling. Burke and his fellow-managers erred grievously 
in their presentation of the case, and were in no smell degree in- 
fluenced by politic] and personal motives in their atteck on one of 
the greatest and wisest of British Proconsuls. But the idea under. 
iying the prosecution was sound enough—namely, that British rule 
meant even-handed justice to Europeans and natives alike, and that 
the most powerful British official was bound to obey the law. The 
anti-slavery movement which was introduced to the House of 
Commons by Wilberforce in 1789 was a further manifestation of this 
altruistic sentiment. All the European nations had taken part in 
the African slave trade, and we had profited perhaps more than 
any other country from the infamous traffic in negroes. But in the 
reign of George III. the British conscience began to revolt against 
this abomination, and a growing body of public opinion came to 
demand first the abolition of the slave trade and then the emanci- 
pation of all slaves in British territories. Our forefathers were not 
greatly moved by Adam Smith's argument that slavery was economic. 
ally bad; they attacked it es immoral end un-Christian, and they 
would not be silenced by the angry or plaintive protests of the 
British shipowners and merchants, West Indian sugar-planters and 
South African farmers, who thought that the abolition of slavery 
would ruin them. When the Act of 1807 had forbidden British 
subjects to engage in the slave trade, British diplomacy strove to 
persuade other nations to do the same, and British soa-power was 
the chief means of extirpating the traffic. Sir Hugh Clifford reminds 
us that the unreformed Parliament was so hot against the slaver 
as to vote £400,000 to Spain in 1820 and £300,000 to Portugal in 
1830 as bribes to induce those countries to come into line with the 
other Powers which had abolished slave-trading. In order to put 
an end to slavery in British dominions the Reformed Parliament 
voted £20,000,000—e vast sum for those days—as compensation to 
the slave-owners in the’ West Indies, South Africa, and elsewhere. 
The British people cheerfully taxed itself so that the negro might 
go free. The national uprising against slavery was reflected in the 
settled policy of the Colonial Office, which attached supreme import- 
ance to the welfare of the natives, and was involved on that account 
in serious disputes with the white colonists, especially in South 
Africa. 

The recital of these facts proves that as a Colonial Power we 
have nothing to be ashamed of, and that those people are ignorant 
or mischievous who suggest that British Imperialism, by which 
they mean the administration of our Dependencies, has been just 
as selfish as German Imperialism. Between British methods and 
Germen methods of ruling natives there is a profound difference. 
When Germany claimed ‘a place in the sun” some thirty years 
ago, there were two rival schools of Colonial policy, the British and 
the Dutch. Our policy was to exact no tribute from Dependencies, 
beyond the bere cost of their military defence; to treat all their 
inhabitants, whether white or coloured, as equals before the 
law; to throw their trade open to the world; and to give the 
inhabitants a share in the management of theiraffairs. The Dutch 
policy was, and is, to administer the Dependencies in the interests 
of Holland; to raise considerable sums from them for the relief of 
the Dutch taxpayer; to treat the Dutch settler as a superior being 
and the native as an inferior; and as fer as possible to monopolize 
the Colonial trade for the benefit of Holland. Germany, a late- 
comer into the field, had the choice between these two lines of 
policy, and she unhesitatingly chose the Dutch; whereas America, 
when she became the possessor of Hawaii, Samoa, the Philippines, and 
Porto Rico, adopted the British method of governing Depend- 
encies. Moreover, Germany, in epplying the Dutch policy, failed 
to show the caution and tact which have distinguished Dutch 
Colonial officials, in recent times at any rate. Germany pushed the 
plantation theory of Colonies to its logical conclusion with an utter 
disregard of morality or humanity. She deliberately refused to 
extend the rule of law to her Colonies. There was German law for 
the German settlers, but there was no law to protect the natives 
from the caprice of any German official or non-commissioned officer. 
The natives had no rights as against their German masters. The 
welfare of the natives did not concern the Germans, except in so 
far as a slave-owner looks after the health of his slaves so that they 
may go on working for him. Germany did not, like Holland, make 
her Colonies pey, because her military and civil administration was 
very costly. Her misrule provoked revolts and made labour scares, 
so that the Colonies were a constant drain on the German Exchequer 





Sir Hugh Clifford illustrates his argument with some instructive 
examples from Togolend, which he, as Governor of the Gold Coast, 
had to seize and occupy in the first month of the war, in co-operation 
with the French authorities of Dahomey. The Germans in Togo- 
land wanted to meke roads. Voluntary labourers were scarce, 
because the West African native dislikes leaving his own tribal 
district or exerting himself in unaccustomed ways. The Germans, 
despising such heathen prejudices, forced the natives to work on 
their roads. The result was that many natives sought refuge in 
British territory, while others removed themselves to inaccessible 
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aces far away from the German roads, which were left to be used 
only by the local officials. Yet within two years of our occupation 
of part of Togoland, the area of land under native cultivation was 
larger by & third than it had ever been under German rule, and most 
of the new farms were close to the roads and railways. By way of 
contrast, the author mentions that in the same year a Gold Coast 
tribe paid an Italian contractor £8,000 for building a motor-road 
from its cocoa-plantations to its hill-towns so that the farmers 
might spend their Sundays at home. The Germans ignored the 
native tribal organization and treated the Chiefs as badly as their 
followers. A leading Chief was arrested and exiled without trial on 
the wholly unfounded charge of having written to the German 
Colonial Minister and to Sir Hugh Clifford complaining of German 
misrule. He owed his release to our occupation of the Cameroons. 
In the Gold Coast Colony, on the other hand, throe of the prominent 
Chiefs and three educated natives sit on the Legislative Council and 
take an active share in the government of the Colony. Sir Hugh 
Clifford touches briefly on the terribly low moral standard of the 
German officials and planters, who, from the Governor downwards, 
“ saw nothing shameful in the almost open practice of concubinage.”’ 
The natives rate the honour of their women as high as Europeans, 
and resent the German brutality towards their wives and daughters 
just as much as the Belgians, French, and Serbians have had only too 
much occasion to do in the past four years. In 1913 the Governor, 
a Grand Duke, issued a decree “ forbidding natives to assume or 
make use of German patronymies,’’ which would advertise their 
German fathers’ disgrace. Whereas in our Colonies corporal punish- 
ment is strictly forbidden, except for grave offences, and even then 
only in cases where, after trial, the sentence has been confirmed by 
the Chief Justice, flogging was the universal penalty for the most 
trivial offence in the German Colonies, where any official or non- 
commissioned officer could order that a man should receive twenty- 
five lashes. When the Gold Coast troops entered Lome, the capital 
of Togoland, they found a store of formidable whips ‘‘ kept ready 
for issue in neatly trussed bundles of ten to the packet,”’ showing 
that the demand was great. The Germans, Sir Hugh Clifford tells 
as, were known by the natives as ‘“‘ the twenty-fivers.” It is 
significant, too, that the natives carefully distinguished ‘‘ white 
men” and ‘‘ Germans ”’ as two wholly different species. Togoland 
was, on the whole, the most peaceful and prosperous of the German 
Colonies, no doubt because it was small and had well-governed 
British and French Colonies on either side of it. Only one treacher- 
ous massacre of natives seems to be recorded. Yet even in Togo- 
land German rule was thoroughly bad in principle and practice, and 
showed that the Germans by training and temperament are unfit 
to govern African natives. Sir Hugh Clifford asks his countrymen 
to consider whether, in the light of British traditions, they can 
honourably condemn the former native subjects of Germany to 
return under her evil rule. For our part, we are convinced that 
the British and the American public have made up their minds that 
the horrors perpetrated by the Germans in Africa shall not be 
renewed, and that the ex-German Colonies shall remain in Allied 
hands, for the sake of their native peoples. 





THE IRISH THEATRE.* 

Tue native-written, native-acted, native-produced drama in Ireland 
has, after many vicissitudes, reached a stage of suspense from 
which it is doubtful how far or in what direction it is likely to 
emerge. The time is ripe to take stock of what it has achieved, 
to estimate the value of its work, to consider whether its present 
characteristics are true developments from its original intention 
or mere corruptions, and to indicate the lines on which its future 
progress is most likely to be successful. This is the task Mr. Boyd 
has undertaken in the volume before us. 

In its comparatively brief career, the Irish National Theatre 
has already passed through at least three distinct phases. At ite 
inception, two of its originators—Mr. Edward Martyn and Mr. George 
Moore—had in view the production of the ‘drama of ideas” 
corresponding (with the changes necessary to adjust thought 
and atmosphere to the meridian of Dublin) to the plays brought 
out by the Thédtre Libre and the Independent Theatre. The 
third coadjutor, Mr. W. B. Yeats, aimed, however, at something 
much more distinctive and national; and it is to his influence 
it is due that, after a couple of seasons’ experiment with imported 
Players, the Fays’ Irish National Dramatic Company took the 
place of the original Irish Literary Theatre and devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the folk-play and the poetic drama founded 
on [rish national legend. It was during this period that the acting 
of the company, as a whole, reached its highest level ; it was during 
this period also that the most remarkable of the plays so far produced 
in Dublin first saw the light; but the blaze of notoriety which 
made the Abbey Theatre suddenly notable to two continents arose, 
in the first instance, leas from its histrionie and poetic art than 
from its conflict with a peculiarity of the Irish temperament. 
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When Englishmen have reason to believe that they will dislike 
a play, they refrain from going to it; they argue, unconsciously 
perhaps, but certainly practically, that when the manager finds 
his stalls are empty he will realize that he has not succeeded in 
pleasing his patrons. But there is nothing so apt to attract an 
Irishman to a public entertainment as the hope of finding something 
in it offensive to his religion or his patriotism. ‘There is a tradition 
in Sydney that during the Labour Day demonstrations many 
years ago, an Irishman appeared on the streets waving a flag 
emblazoned with the words ‘“‘God Save Ireland.” The phraso 
had no particular relevancy to the occasion, and presumably the 
bearer of the banner desired to raise the issue only in the 
hope that somebody might have something to say against it. 
Consequently when, after the first production of The Playboy of 
the Western World, the rumour spread through Dublin that some 
of the speeches were hostile to faith and morals and the fair fame 
of the Irish character, every one knew that, whatever might be 
the ultimate fate of the actors and the author, they would enjoy 
full houses for the remainder of the run. For the only time in its 
history the Abbey Theatre was packed to the doors night after 
night with persons who had come there in the eager expectation 
of being insulted. The ensuing riots gave the company the adver- 
tisement they needed to draw public attention to the excellence 
of their performance ; and having secured a hearing by accident, 
they retained it by their solid merits. ¢ 

For some time all went well; the subsidy on which they had 
managed to exist during the time of non-recognition was withdrawn, 
but it was no longer necessary ; the support they received in Great 
Britain and America was sufficient to tide over the less productive 
seasons at home. But gradually a process of disintegration set 
in. One by one the principal members of the original companies 
seceded from the fold; Synge died; Yeats, Colum, and Lady 
Gregory produced nothing comparable to their earlier efforts ; 
the new playwrights modelled themselves too strictly on their 
predecessors; the players, whether spoiled by their success, or 
lured away by the easy applause of music-halls, became careless 
in their art and, worst of all, began to imitate their own methods. 
At the present day, to parody an old saying, there is no longer 
an Abbey Theatre ; there is only a theatre in Abbey Street. Tho 
old spirit seems to have vanished, and no new enthusiasm has 
come to take its place. 

Mr. Boyd thinks that the way of salvation may be found in a 
return to the original intentions of the founders ; that the repertory 
of the Abbey Theatre might embrace both folk-play and 
psychological drama. But without denying the possibility of 
some such union of effort, without denying the merits of the works 
that have already been produced, it appears to us that, so far, the 
Abbey Theatre has made but little addition to permanent dramatic 
literature, and that after an experiment of nearly twenty years 
duration there does not seem to be any large prospect of better 
results in the future. None of the Abbey writers has exhibited 
the opulence of a great dramatist; they are seen at their best 
in one-act pieces; symptoms of exhaustion set in before they 
reach the completion of the conventional three-act play. The 
Eloquent Dempsey, one of the most popular pieces in the repertory, 
is a typical example of this failing; there is an excellent idea for 
a short sketch, but the action is protracted far beyond what the 
material will bear, and the rousing fun of the opening scenes draga 
out in wearisome repetitions at the close; and even then it needs a 
‘‘ourtain-raiser’’ and tediously lengthy intervals between the 
acts to furnish a meagre night’s entertainment. Synge himself, 
the man of genius of the movement, had little skill in the tiresome 
but necessary stage carpentry of the drama. In the revolt against 
“‘Sardoodleum”’ the revolutionists discarded certain elements, 
which indeed are the mainstay of Scribe’s and Sardou’s works, 
but which are no mere orthodoxies of an outworn school. Deft 
construction will not, by itself, ensure immortality; but without 
it none but a superhuman genius can command success. The 
value of a sense of form is shown by the history of Wilde's plays. 
Their intrinsic shallowness dooms them to eventual oblivion ; 
but their superficial sparkle brought them temporary prosperity, 
and the subtlety with which the thin thread of intrigue is carried 
forward from one scene to another, with a progressive heightening 
of tension until the moment of solution is reached, has prolonged 
their stage life beyond the span of the season to which alone their 
literary merits would have entitled them. The school of Yeats 
and Synge have no such masters of technqiue to cover thoir 
deficiencies. Until the Abbey Theatre gets rid of the indefinable 
air of breathlessness and amateurishness which pervades it, until 
some Irish author arises strong enough to people his stage with 
living characters “in concatenation according,’’ we cannot 
expect to see in Dublin a native drama able to compete on equal 
terms with that of Paris or London. 

Mr. Boyd’s work has been done in a sympathetic spirit, and 
although we do not agree with all his verdicts (we lament the 
absence of any mention of The Suburban Groove, which, in our 
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opinion, ranks second only to the best productions of the Abbey 
Theatre), we value the dispassionate temper of his judgments, 
and the clearness of his analyses of the plays he criticizes; and 
we have no doubt that he has produced the most candid and adequate 
record we are likely to get for some time of whet has been, at the 
worst, an exceedingly interesting literary and dramatic experiment- 
There is an excellent bibliographical appendix and a full index, 
which add greatly to the worth of the book from the point of view 


ef the serious student. 





SERVANTLESS.* 


Tue servant problem, rendered acute by the war, is not one which 
we can hope will disappear with the coming of peace. In a tem- 
porary reaction it may become less acute for a time, but that is all 
that can be expected. Many of us will have to be satisfied with 
fewer servants, and many more will have to do without them alto- 
gether. To meet the situation thus created numerous books are 
now appearing, giving advice as to the best way to run a servant- 
less house, or—what is more generally their delight—drawing a 
delectable picture of that ideal house where servants would be o 
superfluity, wherein labour would be reduced to a minimum, and 
that minimum performed by the pushing of an electric button, 
“The Ideal Servant-Saving House” as pictured by “ Engineer 
and his Wife” is an cattractive place, with its insulation to 
temper heat and c&d, its double windows to exclude draughts 
waile giving adequate ventilation, its light and spacious rooms, 
its numerous cupboards, electric heating and lighting, labour- 
saving machinery, concrete floors, telephones, and asphalted 
We should like to add oiic or two details not, we 
are surprised to sce, mentioned by our authors, but dwelt upon 
by other writers, and in particular by Miss Clementina Black 
in a book recently noticed by us, These are the plain concave 
moulding; and skirt'ngs to prevent the collection of dust; the 
abolition of so much “ ornament” on doors, cornices, and chimney- 


veranda. 


picees with its innumerable ledges and crevices to harbour dirt; 


and the reduction of brass-work to the irreducible minimum. We 
then have an ideal house calculated to make the housewife faced 
with the inconveniences and labours of the average house of to-day 
wring her hands with envy. The privileged few who look forward 
to buiiding their own houses may be able to realize this ideal. A 


lucky few also may come within the beneficent scope of an enter- 
prising Garden Suburb organization or Co-operative movement, 


or—it is faintly possible—a speculative builder of observation and 
inspiration, But for the majority it is a case, we fear, of living in 
eur present houses and making the best of them. And here “* An 


Engineer and his Wife *’ should be of practical use to many a house. 
holder, for they tell us how some of the improvements can be 
applied to existing houses. Ono of the most important of these 
—a supply of electric power—can fortunately be obtained without 
much difficulty. From this comes the abolition of the coal-fire 
with all its drudgery, the provision of quick and easy means of 
warming and lighting the house, the cooking range, the electric 
fan, and the motive-power for innumerable labour-saving devices— 
washing apparatus, vacuum cleaners, and mac®ines for the prepara- 
tion of food. Gas, of course, may be used in some instances, but on a 
comparison of g1s and electricity, the authors appear to be much in 
favour of the latter, though admitting that at present the cost of 
the former would be lower—at any rate in most districts. Most of 
the labour-saving apparatus recommended by the authors can be 
obtained easily enough in normal times, from the potato-peeler to 
the patent mop, the dish-washer to the long-handled scrubbing- 
brush, and to that accommodating creature “ the electric servant,” 
which will drive any of the machines without question or complaint. 
By the time that we have made the acquaintance of all the 
devices recommended, many of them hailing from that country of 
wondrous invention, America, our ideal, or improved, house seems 
somewhat to reverberate with the whir of machinery, and we feel 

impelled to ery out ‘“‘ Gee-whiz.” Nevertheless, we mean no dis- 

respect to al] the valuable suggestions of ‘‘ Engineer and his Wifo,”’ 

for we recognize that in them, or something very like them, may lic 

the salvation of the housewife and her household. The only criticism 

that it seems to us can be brought is that the initial cost of many of 

the improvements will be very heavy, particularly during the war 


or the early days following it. Against this the authors argue that | 
the cost in capital will be balanced by the saving in labour and the | 


wages-sheet. 





GREAT EUROPEAN TREATIES.t 
A HANDY volume giving the texts of the principal European Treaties 
from 1815 with brief Introductions and notes is very welcome at 
this moment, and Sir Augustus Oakes and Mr. R. B. Mowat have 
done well to prepare so opportune a book. They begin with the 
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Treaty of Vienna of 1815—that monument of selfish and unimaging. 
tive diplomacy which caused unending trouble—and proceed in 
chronological order, with the Treaties relating to Greece, Belgium, 
Turkey, Slesvig, Italy, and so on, down to the later Balkan Treaties 
and the Triple Alliance, so far as its amended terms have been 
disclosed. We regret the omission of the Second Peace of Paris, 
1815, which imposed on France a heavy indemnity and the occupa. 
tion of large districts until the money was paid: the editors refer 
to the Treaty, but do not mention that the Duke of Wellington, 
after keeping his troops for three years in France, remonstrated . 
strongly with the Allies for their delay in effecting a settlement 
that they arranged with the houses of Baring and Hope to take up 
the remainder of the indemnity, and then brought the military 
occupation to an end on November 30th, 1818. The chapter 
relating to the Franco-German War—which was stopped by the 
incomplete armistice of January 28th, 1871—includes both the 
preliminary Peace Treaty of Versailles, February 26th, 1871, ang 
the final Treaty of Frankfort, May 10th, 1871, which was gti) 
more severe in its terms. Dr. Solf in appealing to President Wilson 
for the early conclusion of *‘ at least a preliminary peace *’ doubtless 
had this precedent in mind. But it may be held that the old. 
fashioned practice, to which there were many exceptions, of 
arranging “ preliminaries “’ has been rendered unnecessary in this casg 
by the enemy’s acceptance of President Wilson's ‘* fourteen points” 
and other principles of a just peace. The editors print as a supple. 
ment to the Treaties of 1871 the Constitution of the Germay 
Empire, which has not yet been formally or legally annulled, and 
which must be entirely recast if Germany is really ceasing to bea 
military despotism with a democratic fagade. 





FICTION. 





JAUNTY JOCK.* 

In this collection of short stories Mr. Neil Munro reveals himself iy 
various moods. Three of the eleven tales end in tragedy, Aeschylean 
in its black intensity in “* Young Pennymore”; while “The 
Brooch ” is a Scots variant on the story of the ring of Polycrates, 
In others tragic possibilities are turned to comedy by an unexpected 
twist, as in the striking story of the respectable factor who ina 
moment of madness responded to the call of the blood, relapsed inte 
a “ Hielan Cateran”’ and cattle-lifter, only to be suddenly recon. 
verted to sobriety and decorum by his wife’s stratagem. “ The 
Isle of Mllusion ” is pure romance, a sea-idyll of a honeymoon cruise in 
which husband end wife are estranged and reunited by enchantment, 
Cross-purposes arising out of an exchange of personalities form the 
motive of “ Jaunty Jock” and “ The Scottish Pompadour ” ; the 
element of the unexpected plays a large part in ‘‘ The Tudor Cup,” a 
duel between a Scots Baronet and a firm of Bond Street dealers, in 
which Jewry comes off a very bad second. ‘“ Copenhagen ”’ is an 
afiectionate study of an old schoolmaster who had served in the 
Navy, an eccentric but inspiring and generous instructor of youth; 
and another study in dualism is that of the artist who had carried 
the drums in the Peninsula. But whatever the theme, whether he 
is writing of the Children or grandchildren of the Mist, of old Edin- 
burgh, or of the Scotland of yesterday or to-day, Mr. Munro shows a 
keen sense of the ‘‘ old romantics,” a gift for suggesting atmosphere, 
and an artistry of style which lift his work high out of the common 
run and place him among the best of the followers of Stevenson. 





READABLE Novers.—Red Herrings. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s. net. )}—Short stories by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne are 
always good reading. Perhaps the first of these sketches, entitled 
“ Getting Terrific to Sea,” is the most entertaining. The Choices 
of an Etonian. By Horace Buckley. (John Lane. 6s. net.)—The 
details of Eton life are the most readable chapters in this book, 
and the development of the character of the hero, the Etonian of the 
title, is the motive. 











GIFT-BOOKS, 
—<=>>_— 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS.t 
In Wheelabout and Cockalone’ is a charming story-book. Fairies 





and mortals live on good terms in Wheelabout Wood, and though 
evil, as personified in the prick-eared grey imp Rabjibooli, some- 
times comes perilously near to victory, the good super-fairy, White 
Blackbird, always wins the day. We have some of the usual fairy- 
tale types, such as a woodcutter and his little girl and her wicked 
stepmother, and also plenty of other woodland people, whose 
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sented by Ceell Starr Johns, London: John Lane, (10s, 6d. net} 6) Little 
Folks, London: Casscll and Co, (6a, 6d, net.|}——(6) The Child's Own zine, 








London : 57 and 50 Ludgate Hill, 12s, net.}——(7) ’he Rosebud Annual, London; 
James Clarke and Co, [68, netJ 
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characters are all cleverly drawn and distinctly differentiated, from 
a Puck-like boy fairy to a bed-ridden old grandfather. This old 
man is a delightful person, and he could hardly be otherwise, for 
we are told that he was “‘ never cross, always kind and very polite 
. . «+ this was grandfather's special magic.” He hed another 
also, for he could carve so cleverly that he was able to improve the 
personal appearance of Old Man Tree Root, afairy doll. Severa} 
threads of interest run through the book, but probably the children 
will be most thrilled by the metamorphosis of the wicked step- 
mother into a fierce dragon donkey, and her gradual change into a 
useful, good-tempered creature, who revelled in all possible asinine 
luxuries. The illustrations in colour and black-and-white are very 
pretty, and show us the “little people” performing all sorts of 
merry antics. 

The Strand Fairy Book? is a collection ef short stories in which 
the imps and fairies of many lands play their parts with zest, and 
successfully worry or help the mortels they come in contact with. 
We are given no author's name with this book, but whoever he is he 
has done his work well, and wrapped up en excellent moral in each 
tale, in such a pleasing guise that even the most captious young 
critic could find nothing amiss with such tales as that of the regener- 
ation of the Prince who took for his motto ‘* Never run from the 
Jn.’ There ere a number of black-and-white illustrations. 


Fuiry Tales from Foreign Lands® is a nice handy little volume in | 


which ‘* Druid Grayl”’ has strung some of the old golden beads of 
folk-lore into = chain to delight the children of to-day. There is a 
Red Indian story that recalls The Forsaken Merman with the 
réles reversed, and with a happy ending, and many other “ ghosts of 
old romances,”’ as the author calls her tales in a Proem. The Princess 
who was the lucky possessor of enchanted, and at the same time 
industrious, furniture will rousc the envy of less fortunate mortals, 
who when they know that a room ought to be swept cannot hope 
that their own brooms, or even the patent mops, will set to work 
end mike things clean and tidy in answer to a politely expressed 
request. The illustrations are in black-and-white. 

In The Fairies’ Annual* the point of view is that of the fairies 
themselves, or at any rate Mr. Starr Johns's idea of it. It is amusing 
to look at people and things from a fresh angle, and some of the 
stories are good ; but why should some rather dull skits on contem- 
porary journalism have found their way into a child’s book? We 
suspect that the author had one eye on a certain type of grown-up 
reader and the other on the child listener, and tried to amuse them 
both. The volume is got up with a guite old-fashioned lavishness 
of peper and hes numbers of pictures, coloured and black-and- 
white; but it is a pity that an illustrator who can draw such a 
charming design as the black tailpiece to the story of ‘‘The King’s 
Messenger ”’ or the full-pege coloured illustration of ‘The Dream 
Fairies,’ should produce repulsive things like ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Nasty Taste,” to mention only one example. The cover, on which 
is a horrid yellow face and beckoning hand, is really st>rtling, and 
might well frighten a child, 

The eighty-eighth volume of Little Folks is eve» better than its 
predecessors, if that is possible. It contains cn exciting naval 
serial story by Mr. Eric Wood, which is certain to interest its 
readers, ‘There is also an amusing serial story about a girls’ school 
by Miss Christine Chandler. It is not very realistic, our fifteen-year- 
old critic tells us, for, like many other stories on this subject, it 
makes school seem to be “all play and no work,” which is cer- 
tainly not the case. <A new feature of this year’s volume is called 
“Little Folks Parliament,” in which the questions, ‘‘To go to school 
or to be taught at home ? Which is the most interesting ?”’ and 
“Are Fairy Tales uninteresting?” are discussed. There are 
also articles on a variety of subjects, many short stories for all 
ages of young readers, and a wealth of coloured and black-and- 
white illustrations. In fact, there are things to suit all tastes, 


from the toddling child to the more exacting boy or girl, Lucky 
48 the child who. gets Little Folks as a Christmas present. 
The Child's Own Magazine® is for children under thirteen. In it 


we find a serial story of the adventures of four children on an island, 
aswellas many short stories. There are also various amusing little 
picture puzzles, and the letterpress is clearly printed. The coloured 
frontispiece is charming, and there are plenty of black-and-white 
illustrations 

The Rosebud Annual® is full as usual of stories and verses for 
nursery children, and hardly a pege is without a picture of little 
people or animals playing some sort of amusing prank. 





STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Mr. Percy F, WresterMAn’s With Beatty off Jutland (Blackie, 5s. 
net) is a spirited yarn, mainly concerned with a destroyer that was 
badly damaged in the action, but it is interwoven with an affair of 
German spies in England which seems a little out of the picture. 
The same author's A Lively Bit of the Front (same publishers, 
4s, 6d. net) is more coherent, dealing with the adventures of some 
New Zealanders on the voyage here and in France. Their escape in 
® coal-barge from a German prison is ingeniously described.—— 














The heroes of Under Foch’s Command, by Captain F. S. Brereton 
(same publishers and price), are young Americans who, losing their 
ship in mid-ocean through the explosion of an infernal machine, 
are taken into a ‘U’-boat, and then transported to a German 
trawler, which they proceed to capture. After this exciting intro- 
duction, the fighting on the Somme and elsewhere seems compara- 
tively mild._—Mr. W. P. Shervill’s Two Daring Young Patriots 
(same publishers, 3s. 6d. net) are a Belgian boy and his English 
school-chum, who set themselves to outwit the rascally German 
manager of a munition works at Liége, which belonged to the young 
Belgian’s family. It is a well-written and thrilling tale, and the 
author's intelligent anticipation of the enemy’s retreat from Liége 
is not so far out. Tom Willoughby’s Scouts, by Mr. Herbert 
Strang (H. Milford, 5s. net), is a capital story of bush-fighting it 
East Africa. A young Englishman's defence of a ravine against 
German troops is described in great detail with much skill. The 
author seems to be genuinely interested in his story, and therefore 
his readers will be interested too. In the Power of the Pygmies, 
by Captain Charles Gilson (same publisher and price), is another 
African story, but has no reference to the war. The curious adven- 
tures of the British travellers and of a lost oxplorer among the dwarfs 
are distinctly readable.- Leg-Bail, by John Butler Cooper 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), is a rather grim romance of Tas. 
manian convicts who turn to piracy in the year 1825. It is cleverly 
written, and will interest readers of all ages, as the Australian 
author describes very clear!y the lawlessness of Hobart a century 
ago.——U'nder Coligny’s Banner, by Albert Lee (Morgan and Scott, 
4s. 6d. net), is a pleasant story of sixteenth-century France with a 
Huguenot hero. Mr. Lee treads on ground appropriated long ago 











| by Dumas and Mérimée, and it is curious to observe how their subjects 











| them. 
| dance with the giraffe. 
| 2s. 3d. net), is a pleasant and ingenious fairy-tale in which the 





are transforméd by the British temperament. 

Mr. Stephen Gaseles has provided an attractive novelty for 
young people in his Stories from the Christian East (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 3s. 6d. net), translated from Greek, Latin, Coptic, and 
Nubian originals. There is, for instance, the Coptic legend of 
Dorotheos and Theopiste, who for their charity were favoured by the 
Archangel Michael, or the amusing Greek tale of the Abbot Gerasimus 
and his pet lion, which, when wrongly suspected of having eaten 
the monastic donkey, was compelled to do the donkey’s work. 
These pious Eastern story-tellers had a sense of humour. The book 
is illustrated by Mr. Mavrogordato. 

Mr. E. F. Benson's whimsical tale of David Blaize and the Blue 
Door, illustrated by Mr. H. J. Ford (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. 
net), will amuse children and bewilder their parents. David starts 
reasonably enough by finding a blue door under his pillow and 
passing through it to visit the cats at their frolics and the inhabitants 
of Noah's Ark waking up for the night. But his later adventures 
are so ingeniously inconsequent that we cannot attempt to describe 
‘** Lewis Carroll” is, so to say, out-Carrolled in David's 
Rip, by E. W. Garrett (H. Milford, 





heroine's dog Rip plays an even more prominent part than Eva 
herself in the domain of a comical old King, where dogs have the 
power of speech. Lodgings to Let, by Violet Bradby, with clever 
illustrations by Mr. George Morrow (same publisher, 3s. 6d. net), 
is an amusing story of a retired Indian officer who finds himself 
obliged to set up a lodging-house at a seaside resort, with the help 
of his truly heroic wife and young daughter. The trials that they all 
undergo at the hands of their first and only party of lodgers are 
recounted with much humour. Sweepie, by E. Everett-Green 
(R.T.S., 3s. net), is a capital story of a family of young children in a 
country-house with an Irish maid and a dog, which is sure to please 
young readers. Dinky’s Circus, by Lilian Gask (Harrap, 5s. net), 
is an attractive and well-written tale of a small boy who made 
friends with the performers in a travelling circus and heard many 
stories about the animals. Chums, 1918 (Cassell, 10s. 6d. net) 
and Young England, 1918 (Pilgrim Press, 6s. net), two old-estab- 
lished annuals, contain an abundance of fiction for young people, 
with an admixture of articles on general topics and plenty of 
illustrations, 
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Cotton. By G. Bigwood. (Constable. 6s. 6d. net.)}—In this 
readable book Mr. Bigwood describes the cultivation of the cotton- 
plant, the invention of spinning and weaving machines and the 
development of the industry, the organization of the Lancashire 
cotton trade, the various food-products and explosives derived 
from cotton, and the possibilities of cotton-growing in India, 
Africa, and South America as well as in the United States. He 
shows that the rapid growth of the American cotton industry is 
reducing the surplus of raw cotton exported from America, despite 
the steady extension of the American plantations. Lancashire is 
vitally interested in encouraging the cotton-planters of India, 
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Central Africa, the Sudan, and Brazil. Mr. Bigwood’s chapter on 
Hargreaves, Kay, Arkwright, and the rest who made modern Lanca- 
shire reminds us that the silly prejudice against an increase of 
output is no new thing. Manufacturers and workmen alike perse- 
cited these unlucky inventors. The chapter on strikes, which is 
unfortunately opportune, points out that the leaders of the powerful 
Trade Unions know as much about the industry as the employers 
do, and that when there is a dispute “little time is wasted in pre- 
liminary manceuvres,”’ as “it is simply a hard fight for a position.” 
Yet more often than not this is a piece of bluff. 





The League of Nations: its Economic Aspect. By Hartley 
Withers. (Oxford University Press. 3d. net.)—Mr. Withers says 
that mankind is confronted with the question: “ Are its best 
energies and efforts to be devoted henceforward to production or 
destruction ? If there is a League of Nations, the answer will be 
Production. If not, Destruction.” This is the text for a stimulating 
little essay, none the worse because it deals only with the outlines 
of a large and complex problem. 





German Designs on French, Lorraine. (Allen and Unwin. 64. 
net.}—This is a complete translation of the secret Memorandum 
addressed to the German Chancellor in December, 1917, by the 
Association of German Iron and Steel Manufacturers. These influen- 
tial people asked for the annexation of that part of Lorraine which 
was left to France in 1871. Germany, they urged, must have more 
ironfields under her control, if she was to wage the next war success- 
fully. French Lorraine was rich in iron deposits. Therefore, so the 
ironmasters argued, Germany must annex French Lorraine. The 
war has not ended in the way they expected, but this Memorandum 
deserves notice as an example of Germany’s real war aims which 
the Allies have foiled. The ironmasters asserted, incidentally, 
that but for the occupation of the Briey mines in 1914 Germany 
would not have had enough iron to provide a full supply of 
munitions. 


Kultur in Roman Times. By J. Selden Willmore. (Constable. 
4s. 6d. net.)}—Mr. Willmore has collected some of the references to the 
German tribes which are made by the historians of the Roman and 
early Byzantine Empires, and gives the Latin or Greek texts with 
translations on the opposite pages. General Bernhardi has remarked 
that ‘“‘ the Germans, ever since they were first heard of in history, 
have shown themselves to be a nation practising the highest form 
of civilization.”’ This is the exact reverse of the truth. The Roman 
writers were doubtless biassed, though Tacitus has often been 
accused of picturing an ideal barbaric Germany to shame his effemi- 
nate countrymen. But it could not be mere prejudice or a literary 
convention which caused the civilized historians of those centuries 
to refer incessantly to the perfidy and brutality of the German 
tribes, such as the Goths, Lombards, and Franks. Mr. Willmore 
appends a few parallels from the history of the war to show that 
the German nature has not changed through the ages. In the days 
of Procopius, for example, the Franks slaughtered the women and 
children of the Goths, just as the Germans murdered the Belgian 
women and children. Gregory of Tours, too, notes the German 
delight in slaying priests. 


The Year 1918 Illustrated. (Headley. 6s. net.)—This useful 
record of the year is of course principally concerned with the war, 
and carries the story down to the acceptance of the terms of armistice 
by Germany. The illustrations are numerous and interesting. Mr. 
Charles Pears’s coloured picture of ‘‘ A Camouflaged Ship” is a 
marvel. ; 





Books oF RereRENCE.—Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1918, 
edited by Sir Henry Burdett (Scientific Press, 12s. 6d. net), is now 
in its twenty-ninth year. The introductory chapters, dealing with 
hospital problems in war time, with the remarkable growth of King 
Hdward’s Hospital Fund, and other topics, are of much interest. The 
editor confesses in his Preface that the book has been a labour of 
love to him for thirty years, and has sometimes been published at a 
loss which he made good, but that the time has come when he must 
find a suecessor, with the help of the institutions to which the book 
is devoted. The Annual Charities Register and Digest (Longmans 
and Charity Organization Society, 5s. net) is now in its twenty- 
seventh year. The honoured name of Sir C. 8. Loch no longer 
appears on the title-page, but his influence persists in this invaluable 
guide to innumerable charities, from which fraudulent societies are 
excluded ‘‘ as far as possible.” Low’s Handbook to the Oharities 
of London (Sampson Low, Is. 6d. net) is an old-established and 
useful manual, now in its eighty-third year, which includes schools 
in ite wide purview of twelve hundred institutions.——The Girls’ 
School Year Book (Public Schools) (H. F. W. Deane, 6s. net) is the 
official reference-book of the Association of Head-Mistresses and 
has reached its thirteenth year. This well-edited book shows how 
much has been done in recent years for the secondary education of 
eC though the field is still imperfectly covered, especially in 











University CaLenpDARS.—The Universities, which have suffered 
so much during the war, may now hope once again to attract young 
men by their calendars and handbooks, which have received scant 
attention since 1914. We may briefly record the appearance of the 
interesting and well-edited Student's Handbook to the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge (Cambridge University Press, 6s. net), which 
was revised to the end of June last; of the Abridged Calendar of 
University College, University of London (Taylor and Francis), in 
which the Provost’s account of the war services of past and present 
students should be noted ; of the University of Liverpool Calendar 
(Liverpool University Press) ; and of the Mysore University Calendar 
(Mysore: Wesleyan Mission Press), which describes the work of the 
first University founded (in 1916) in the Native States and is wel] 
worth reading. The University is State-supported, and includes a 
College for men and a College for women at Mysore and two Colleges, 
one of them for engineering, at Bangalore, with nearly seven hundred 
students ; it has Students’ Unions, Extension Lectures, and the other 
accompaniments of a modern British University. 


Curistmas CARDS AND CaLENDARS.—The Medici Society has pub- 
lished a fresh series of its charming Christmas cards and calendars, 
which show that the English colour-printer now need fear no rival 
in Munich or Vienna. Some of the illustrations on the cards are 
delightful little reproductions of old masters like Titian’s ‘‘ Duke of 
Norfolk ” or Botticelli’s ‘‘ Annunciation ” ; others are from modern 
works like Dante Rossetti’s ‘‘ Eece Ancilla Domini” or Colonel 
Gofi’s water-colour sketches of Assisi. Cards like these are worth 
having. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge issues 
as usual its handy Churchman’s Almanack in various forms, at very 
low prices. Messrs. A. and R. Mowbray publish again their Church- 
man's Kalendar for the desk or the wall, a number of well-printed 
almanacs and Christmas cards of a devotional character, and among 
other things, The Revised Lectionary (9s.) for the year now begun, 
which has not yet been authorized for public use, but is issued, with 
the Archbishop’s approval, so that Churchmen ‘may become 
familiar with what is proposed.” We have received also The 
Catholic Diary for 1919 (R. and T. Washbourne), which names the 
saints commemorated on each day in different places or by the 
religious Orders, and the neat Cambridge Pocket Diary (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. net), which others besides residents in Cam- 
bridge wil! find useful. The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birés has chosen for its Christmas card an attractive painting by 
Mr. Archibald Thorburn of a skylark singing over ‘“‘ No Man’s 
Land,” which evokes many memories. 
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